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The GEORGE M. GREENE 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL CULTURE and 


Home for Music Students combines the advantages of 
able instruction, approved methods and a musical 
home with all of its privileges 
to boarding pupils. Circulars sent on application, 


George M. Greene, 425 West ead Street, New York. 
FRANK A, DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 


Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano. Is open 
for engagements 


Address, 150 6th Street, Troy, N. Y. 

GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 sth Avenue, New York. 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 

} 8 Music Hall, 57th St, and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
1141 Montague Street, Brooklyn 


Resumes Teaching October 9 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 


Srupios 


178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, | 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF “ LAMPERTI’'S METHOD.” 


Call at 12 West 6oth Street, New York, 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 Kast 17th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso, 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speake Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 65 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 





Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE, ( Method Garzia). 

Sreciactins— Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 

Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 

Studio, 16 Livingston Place. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near o1st Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 Bast s7th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 


Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
ion, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mrs, OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East 17th Street. 








EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musica! Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Care of Behr Bros. & Co., 81 5th Ave., New York, 


Mr. CARL V, LACHMUND, 
Professor at the Scuarwanxa Conservatory fo 


Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, a62 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


HERMANN WETZLER, 


Graduate DR HOCH'S CONSERVATORIUM, 
Frankfort-on-Main. Pupil Mme. Clara Schumann. 
Piano, Composition, Theor y, Organ, Violin, 
Address care of Tuk Musicat Courter, 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
"Voice Training Exercises,” “ The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,"’ ** Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 
Will return October 5 for Season of 1892-3, 
Studio, 36 East od Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
teinway Hall, New York, 


Special inducements | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








| Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 

Voice Culture, ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
Hours: tijotogr. M, 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A, SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Instrrure, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish, 
Répertoire and choral branches, Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East r4th Street, New York. 


| JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
Studio at tog East roth Street, New York. 
Send for pamphlet ; also to be had at the principal 
music stores. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York, 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
| Violoncello Virtuoso, 
| Author of the “Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkop{ & Hiirtel, receives pupils ae 
84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO, 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocai Culture. 
Address care Wm, A. Pond & Co., 
a5 Union Square, New York. 








Miss AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 


DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 318t Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto. 
Accepts engagements for concerts and opera. Per- 


manent address, 
159 East 63d Street, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No, 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 





Mur. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris ; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
Mme, Rudersdorff. A limited number of pupils ac- 
cepted, The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmony, Ensemble Playing. Instruction 
on the Jank6é Keyboard. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O . Vocal Cul- 
ture, ror West 56th Street, New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
176 sth Avenue, near 23d Street, New York, 


Mur, L, CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West yoth Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


Mme. FLORENCE p’ARONA, 
Lamperti's famous pupil. 


CARL LE VINSEN, 


The celebrated Danish Baritone. 

All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 

brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers 














124 East 44th Street, New York, 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 


Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East &th Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR, 
18 East aad Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 129 East 82d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs, TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
7 East sad Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 

















Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 





N. J. COREY, 

Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 

Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 





Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
BARITONE, 


In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


CLARA E. SHILTON, 


Soprano—Oratorio and Concert. 


3t1 Orchard street, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 
Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins. 
27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W., Germany. 
( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth.) 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 


Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 

















Mme. EMMA RODERICK.,. 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


11 East 46th Street, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mae. A. PUPIN, 


Teacher of Artistic Piano Playing. 
JANKO KEYBOARD A SPECIALTY. 
Present address, 
Wm. A. Pond & Co.,, 25 Union Square, New York. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


GONZALO NUNEZ, 


Concert Pianist and Piano Teacher. 


Address care Behr Bros & Co., 8: Fifth Avenue 
New York. 























LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering fan Building. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, Violin, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 'Cello, 


Soloists of the New York Philharmonic Club. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 


120 East 26th St., New York, 


MISS A. MARGARET GOETZ, 


CONTRALTO (MEZZO-SOFRANO RANGE). 
Concert and Oratorio. German Lieder a specialty. 
Address care Root & Sons Music Co., 

Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II, 











Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





ADELE LE CLAIRE, 


Pianist and Accompanist, 
A limited number of Pupils accepted. 
Chickering Hall. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 


Solo Violinist, for Concerts, 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 
ment of INTERNATIONAL Burgau oF Music, 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


TO COMPOSERS: 
Mr. HORATIO W, PARKER will receive 
students of Orchestration and the higher 
forms of Musical Composition; also ad- 
vanced pupils in the art of Organ Playing. 

Address, Cuurcn OF THE HoLy TRINITY, 
Madison Ave and 42d St., New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 


Gives Special Lessons to Profes- 
sional Artists in 
STYLE AND REPERTOIRE. 





OPERA—RoOles passed or restudied, 
ORATORIO 
Recitative and Aria 
Oratorios., 
CONCERT—Suitable répertoire formed, dis- 
playing to the best advantage the indi- 
vidual characteristics of each singer. 
Works Restudied in English with Lyric 
Artists unfamiliar with the language. 


Best traditional renderings of 
in the standard 


STUDIO: 224 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Reception Hours: 1 to 3 P. M, 











- feading Bands. 





G!LMORE'S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 


P. 8. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 





C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 





American Conservatory oF Music, 


Chickering Hall, Chicago. 
Wabash Ave. and Jackson St. 
All branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music, Theory, 
Composition, Delsarte, Dramatic Art, 
Elocution, Languages. 


THIRTY-FIVE INSTRUCTORS. 
Thorough Course of Study. 
Speclal Normal Department for bone training of 


ils for the musical profession. 
en Send for Catalogue. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 
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THE VIRGIL PRAOCTIO®N CLAVIER. 


‘The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice,””"—JuLie Rive Kine. 
Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. A Power in the mastery of all 
TECHNICAL DiFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


, CLAvieRs RENTED 
New Departure * AT A DISTANCE, 
with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 
three months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied 
on purchase. Send for circujar concerning Rental 
Purchase Plan. New illustrated Catalogue sent 
free, Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 
personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 








THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL, *ser rinse” 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days, 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S | LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Musical Bureau, MANAGER 

831 East 14th street, | [NTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
ate Sa OF MUSIC, 


Conger, Receptions, 
LEADING ARTISTS. ree 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


De Yere-Campanini- 
Remenyi Concerts. 


CLEMENTINE De VERE, 
ITALO CAMPANINI, 











Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Information regarding all musical 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 


EDOUARD REMENYI. MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


ROMUALDO SAPio, Musical Director. of New York. 
a | Permanent address: 
Northern Pacific and California, | 327 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, ¥. ¥. 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1893. 


‘idan 
For terms, dates and al! particulars address 


HENRY WOLPSOHN'S MUSICAL BUREAU, Way A POND & CO. 








Messrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 








The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
isea. 


OFFICERS: 
Mrs, qeamvarre M. Tuurser, President. 
on A G. Cuoarte, Vice-President. 
Hon. Henry W. Cannon, 7>ecasurer. Bassoon—Mir. Adolf Sohst. 
ne ag oe ge 
rn. ANTONE ctor. ne ahs 
ae gaan: Dire tor Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch. 


Flute—Mr. Otto Oesierle. 
Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte. 
Clarionet—Mr. Richard Kohl. 


FACULTY: Composition—Dr. Dvorak. 
; Harmony and Counterpoint 
Director, Dr. Foamy Dvorak. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker. 


| Solfege: 
Signor Romualdo Sapio, ayy > Victor Capoul. | Mr. Johannes Werschinger™ “Mr. Alberto Frencelli, 
Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs. Beebe Lawton. Miss Leila La Fetra., 
Mr. Oscar Soong Miss Katharine W. Evans. Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Wilford Watters. Orchestra—To be selected, 
Staging Frege 23 —Miss Annie Wilson, Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
Opera Class—Mr, Victor Capoul. Assistant—Mr. Rubin Goldmark, 
Conductor af Opera—Mr. Anton Seidl, History ef Musie—Mr, Henry T. Finck. 
Répertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli. Diction—Mr,. W. V. Holt. 
Operatic Chorus—To be selected. /talian—Signor, Pietro Cianelli. 


Oratorio Class—Mrs. Beebe Lawton. Stage Cyeraer onsieur Mamert Bibeyran 
Piano. | encing— Monsieur Régis Senac. 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Mrs. j— Pinney Baldwin. A ccompa nist—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Miss Adele Margulies. a kc Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year, 


a Winkler. 
Miss Elinor Comstock, Huneker, Entrance examinations will be held as follows: 
, ee ke L. Piane and Organ—September 12 and 13, from 
Miss Mabel hg = iss Carrie Konigsberg. Ya. m,. to 12 m. and 2 to 5 p. m. 
Miss Adelaide Okell. Miss Grace Povey. Harp,’ Cello and all Orchestral [nstruments—Sep- 
Mrs. M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. tember 15, 9 a. m,to 12 m. 
Organ. Violin—September 15, 2 to 5 p. m. 
Mr. S. P. Warren. Mr. John White, Mr. H. W. Parker. Voice—September 19, 20 and 21, from 9 to 12, 
Harp—Mr. John Cheshire. and 2 to 5; September 21, 8 to 10 p. m. 
Violin. Composition—October 3 and 4, from 9 a. m. to 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 12% m. and 2 to 5 p. m, 
Chorus—November 2, from 8 to 10 p,m, 
Viola— Mr. Jan Koert. Orchestra—November 7, from 4 to 6 p. m. 
Violoncello, For further particulars address 
Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr. Emile Knell. KDMUND C, STANTON, Secretar 
Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. 126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET (Near Madison Avenue) NEW YORK. 


(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, - _ Director, 
ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 


Madame Camilla Urso. 


Mr. Jan Koert. Mr. Juan Buitrago. 








All grades of musical students, from beginners A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 
excellent and systematic instruction in all branches of Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 
music. Fashionable and accessible location. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments Spacious and finely appointed studios. 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
American fame. desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Fall Term begins September 19, Examinations begin September 1. 
Students can enter at any time. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches: Solo Singing 
(Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of all kinds ; 
, Quartet and Orchestral P aying ; Harmony, Composition, History of the Atsthetics of Music, Italian 











331 KE, 14th Street, New York. 
25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
In addition to their own vey popular p 
keep all the Sheet Music and Music Books published in 
os L -migy * together with the celebrated Schuberth, 


STERWN’S 
Peters, Liteff and all other principal 


feoaian " caitions. 
OF | How Illustrated € atalogues of Violins, Banjos, 
Guitars, Flutes, Harps, Cornets, Strings and 


all other Musical Instruments mailed free, 
IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


Of various makes at lowest prices. Write us if you 
intend purch asing. 

Special attention given to supplying the wants of 
teachers in every department of music. Correspondence 
solicited. All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Send for catalogue. Everything in the musical line. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. | — 
_o. Coneriory: Ravcaon in at orancnes ot SHmbert Conservatory of Music. 
Cc. J. SCHUBERT, 


4, Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 
DIRECTOR. 








¢. Choral classes, 
d. Lectures: History of music and composers. 
Principat Teacuers: Jenny Meyer, vocal ; Freder- | 
ick Gernsheim, Arno Kleffel, composition, conducting, | 
in and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory ; Professors 
Eich Gernsheim and Dreyschock, v.d. Sandt, piano ; 
Florian Zajic, Exner, violin ; Espenhahn, ‘cello. 





All branches of Music taught by com- 
petent teachers only. 








Catalogue Mailed Free. 


2176 57th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 


struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical os. abridged History of Music ae Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 
and o valuable information, will be sent rrez on | Octobe 
ication. Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 

















Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BADR, Directress, 


GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Thorough musical education after the 
This renowned Music School offers the accumu- | methods of foremost European conserva- 
lated ovenwen « of i of successful operation. | tories, 


Vocal and Instrumental . i 

Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, | any time. 

Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a Young ladies in the home department are 


eh po eee eee eee crmene, bare. under the personal supervision of the direc- 


per week. For particulars address tress. For Catalogue address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, MISS CLARA BAUR, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 








Lang 
uae, FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually. 
Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHADSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert, Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (sco marks), Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA, 
-ADDRESS 


H. WOLFSOHN’S AGENCY, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 
NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AnDIMPORTERSB, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHMAPPELEIEL & CO., 
ROBT. COCEHES c& CO., 

JT. B. CRAMER c& CO., 
HIOPWOoOoD ck CREW, 
HBRUTCHINGS c«& ROMER, 
J. & J. HOPHRINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready, 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(3 Please write for these lists and catalogues. 











London, England. 





142 West 23d St. New York. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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MUSICAL COURIER. 
J. RAYNER, - 
NMAFIOGAND®Y 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FULTON and MORGAN STS,, 


CHICAGO. 


The Towers Schoo! of Vocal Music, 


NEW YORE. 
For imparting the best possible instruction in Voice 
Culture and Dramatic Singing. 
Director, JOHN TOWERS, pupil of Pinsuti 
(London), and Kullak and Marx (Berlin), 
Catalogues mailed tree on application. 
9 EK. 17th St., off Union Square, New York, 


NOTIOE. 


— 


UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the critical 





EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R, 


public. | NEW YORK. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


{ Willam Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M., and 


Bzaminers | Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 


Dudley Buck, President. 
Albert Ross Parsons, | /ce-/’resident 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 2¢ l’ice-President 
R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 
Emilio Agramonte, Operatic Director. 
Charles B, Hawley, Musical Director 
Residence Department for Pupils from a distance, 
Circulars sent on application, Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 KE. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER. 


LONDON, . ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
Katharine Fisk and 
Norman Sal- 





Gorski, Sauret, 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Tlavies, 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal and instrumental! celebrities. 


Szumowska, 


Note Change of Address 


to larger premises: 
18 Great Mariborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 


Chickering Hall, New York. 


Academy of Opera. 


FRANK YAN DER STUCKEN, Director. 


N Academy of Opera in 
English will be opened at 
Chickering Hall on October 10, 
with a view of giving a practical 
training to singers who would like 
to join the operatic profession. All 
standard operas will be in study. 
Special arrangements made for 
professionals who want to add to 
their répertoire. Personal appli- 
cations received daily, between 9 
M., beginning 


A. St ang | IP. 


September 26. 
ok ok oe x 


Mr, Frank Van der Stucken will person- 
ally supervise the rehearsals and take charge 
of the musical department of the organiza- 
tion, while an excellent stage and acting di- 
rector will attend to the bistrionic education 
of the members. A fencing master and com- 
petent ‘‘répétiteurs’’ will also be attached 
to the institution, 








Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be seut, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 
and their excellence has been universally commented upon, 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection, 
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Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
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Hans Balatka 
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Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


Joseff 
Julia Rivé-King 


Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
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Ww. Von Lauder 
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Clara Schumann 
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Franz Liszt 
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A. A. Stanle 
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Jessie Bartlett Davis 
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Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
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Carl E. Martin 
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Paul Kali 
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osenthal 


Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raft 
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ugusta Obrstr6m 
Mamie Kunkel 
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C. F. Chickerin 
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Louis C. Elson 
Anna Burch 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1892. 





HE delay of one day in the issue of THE MusIcAL 
CouRIER this week was caused by the Presi- 
dential election occurring on Tuesday. 


HE attention of our readers is called to the inter- 
T esting article by the well-known pianist Gonzalo 
Nunez which is given space in this issue. It con- 
tains some novel ideas about musical notation. 





R. PHILIP HALE, the well-known music critic, 
begins in this issue a series of letters from 
musical Boston. That they will be piquant and of 
interest and value to our readers goes without saying. 


T is said that all the differences between the singers 
who had been engaged for the season of opera 
which was to have been given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and the firm of Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau have been amicably adjusted. 


pan ae, ewesnd 


HE season seems dormant, but just wait until 
T echoes of the political contest have died away. 
The first Philharmonic Society concert will be a 
gathering of the clans and from then until May there 
will be no surcease of sound, So gird up your aural 
armor, musical folk, for dinna ye hear the slogan ? 


HE quarterly meeting of the trustees of the Pea- 
body Institute, of Baltimore, took place one day 
last week, and among other things “various plans 
were discussed for increasing the attractiveness and 
usefulness of the concerts and recitals this winter.” 
Then THE MusicaL CourRIER seems, after all, to 
have made its impression upon the intelligent gen- 
tlemen constituting this board of trustees. They see 
that the farce must sooner or later end, and that some 
changes must be made to meet the demands of the 
musical public. 


conservatory amounting to $7,881.75, and expenses 
amounting to $2,639.99, leaving $5,000 profit. George 
Peabody did not intend to make the conservatory a 
money making enterprise ; he had broader views than 
those who are administering his trust seem to be en- 
dowed with. The small receipts show how slimly 
the conservatory is attended. If Mr. Hamerik and 
his fossils remain at the head much longer there will 
be no attendance and than the trustees may be com- 


pletely happy. 








GRAVE CHARGES. 


HE Boston « Home Journal,” commenting on the 

charges of plagiarism brought against Mr. Regi- 

nald de Koven the composer, had this to say in its 
last issue : 


It is a pretty obscure author or composer nowadays who is not charged 
with plagiarism in one form or another, and the latest case is Reginald de 
Koven, the composer of “* Robin Hood" and ‘* The Fencing Master.” 
It is boldly stated that ‘‘ Robin Hood” was the work of the composer 
Genee and that De Koven purchased the right to use his music. More 
than that, Chicago composers are admitting on all sides that they have 
written for De Koven, but that as he had paid them well for their work 
they had no fault to find, 

Now, all this is very discouraging. Here we have been congratulating 
ourselves that we had a native composer who would add to the fame of 
our country, and we are told that his ability lies solely in his writing of 
checks instead of notes, De Koven has not denied the stories as yet, but 
I wish he would, 

As the case now stands, any composer, of however little renown, can 
jump in and claim the authorship of the gem of any opera and he stands 
a good chance of being believed. But whether De Koven actually 
originated all his melodies or whether he bought them and then adapted 
them to the work in hand, the result is all the same. We owe him a vote 
of thanks for bringing to light so much good music and putting it to- 
gether where it would be heard in proper style. Otherwise it could have 
been sifted out in small parcels set to inane love songs to be murdered on 
tuneless pianos, by singers without voices, until they would reach the 
| kind of oblivion to which * The Maiden’s Prayer’’ is now consigned. 


This is a very charitable manner in which to view 
| 





musical plagiarism, no doubt, but the question natu- 
rally arises will Mr. de Koven care to have the matter 
| so dismissed. To call him a musical plagiarist is 
bad, and to call him a clever adapter is equally as bad. 
But worse is still to follow, In the last issue of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER reference was made to certain 
charges brought against a Brooklyn musician. The 
subject is now town talk and the editorial in question 
was written with a view of either stilling the tongue 
of scandal or bringing forth a more definite charge or 
denial. To talk behind a man’s back is cowardly, and 
to send anonymous letters is more cowardly. THE 
MUSICAL CouRIER has made it a rule never to notice 
such epistles, but when they come in the shape of 
the following it is forced to give it light if only in 
justice to itself. 


Editors Musical Courier: 

In your last number you jokingly allude to a “ tampering with a score 
of Mueller-Berghaus.’’ Now, why not state the facts, which are that Mr. 
Max Spicker deliberately copied the orchestration of a Chopin A flat 
polonaise by Mueller-Berghaus and palmed it off on Mr, Seidl as his own 
work, One of your staff was present when this musical swindle was dis- 
covered, but as Mr. Spicker belongs to the charmed circle it is kept quiet, 
Had some other unfortunate young composer shown but the slightest 
similarity in his ideas with someone else you would have cut him to 
pieces, but as this party belongs to the “‘gang’’ he necessarily must be 
shielded, Come now, practice what you preach and expose this musical 
kleptomaniac and charlatan. VeRIras. 


Now, if the persons who sent this letter had the 
courage of their convictions they would have signed 
their names, It would have been willingly given 
space, for we are anxious ever to denounce fraud, but 
also believe in fair fighting. Mr. Max Spicker is 
known to us as an excellent musician, and his orches- 
tral arrangements have found favor with Mr. Seidl 
and other conductors. If Mr. Spicker’s orchestration 
of the Chopin A flat polonaise is a plagiarism, why 
didn’t the gentlemen who discovered the fraud de- 
nounce it above their signatures? The allegation 
that there is a ‘charmed circle” in the office of THE 
MUSICAL CouRIER and that Mr. Spicker belongs to it is 
untrue, or the above letter would not be published. 

One of the members of our editorial staff was cer- 
tainly present in the company of Messrs. Victor Her- 
bert, John Rietzel, Henry Schmitt and others when 
the two scores were compared. How damaging this 
comparison was to Mr. Spicker will be seen on ex- 
amination of the two versions. THE MUSICAL COURIER 
is not a tribunal of justice before whom a musical 
plagiarist can be tried and sentenced without hearing 
evidence from both sides. Mr. Spicker has not had 
his say yet, gentlemen. Let him make his defense 
first before he is adjudged guilty. He has doubtless 
ere this been aware of the scandal, and will without 
doubt take steps to defend his hitherto good reputa- 
tation as a musician and composer. 

We strenuously protest, however, against anony- 
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above was that the affair had gone too far and other 
names besides Mr. Spicker’s were being dragged into 
the controversy. 

We earnestly desire to hear something from Mr. 
Spicker on the matter, for the charge is a grave one, 
and his musical good name is at stake. 

Now asto Mr. de Koven's case, as put by a Chicago 
contemporary, it is specifically as follows : 


Washington ‘dispatch, October 30: The Alibi Club, of Washington, is 
after Mr. Reginald de Koven, the Chicago composer, as a “ cribber.”’ 
Several years ago a young officer of the United States Navy, attached toa 
vessel cruising in the Mediterranean, went ashore at some one of the ro- 
mantic little seaport towns that dot the shores of Spain. Dining ina gar- 
den restauraat that night he heard a mandolin orchestra playing and a 
sweet voiced chorus singing what seemed to him the most captivating of 
all Spanish songs. He finally secured from one of the musicians a rough 
transcript of the music. This he brought back home with him and gave 
to the Alibi Club, of this city, The music was duly arranged and supple- 
mented with appropriate words and became the club song of the Alibi 
men. Winter after winter at their regular Saturday night reunions they 
have sung the song in chorus to the uproarious applause of their guests, 
among whom at different times they have numbered nearly every distin- 
guished actor, singer and professional artist in the country. 

Last season, while Barnabee was here with the Robin Hood Company, 
Mr. Reginald de Koven was asked to one of the Alibi Club functions and 
there heard the song. Like everybody else he was charmed with it, and 
he had it repeated over and over again, and now the Alibi Club men claim 
that De Koven's new opera, *‘ The Fencing Master,"’ contains their old 
club song, figuring as one of its choicest gems. What they think of the 
proceeding they have explained to Mr. de Koven directly in a note, a copy 
of which follows: 

Tue Atiat Ciun, 1806 I Srreer, } 
Wasuincoron, D, C., October 27, 1892. 5 
Reginald de Koven, Esq., The Shoreham, Washington, D.C. 
; Sin—1 am directed by the Alibi Club to protest against the unauthor- 
ized use of our club song now being produced i ayouropera, ‘‘ The Fenc- 
ing Master,” as your own composition, The Alibi Club does not claim 
the right to criticise the acts of non-members, or to dictate to their 
guests the proper use of hospitality. It c'aims the right, however, to re- 
sent the unwarranted liberty you have taken in producing the song. You 
heard the song while a guest of the club. You asked that it be repeated 
for your edification, which was done in perfect good faith, as you were 
the club's guest. You afterward wrote to a member for the score, which 
was denied you; and yet, despite this fact, you have sought to reproduce 
the song from memory and as “original” with you. In recalling these 
factsto your mind the club desires to express its right to request the imme 
diate withdrawal of the song in question from the score of your opera 
Very respectfully yours, Tue Arist Crun, 
By its Secretary 


To this charge Mr. de Koven has made as yet no 
reply, but last Sunday's “ Times” printed the follow- 
ing dispatch from Chicago : 

Cuicaco, November 5,—There is some excitement in musical circles 
over the charge made by the Alibi Club, of Washington, that Reginald 
de Koven had stolen from ita song. In an interview a friend of Mr. De 
Koven makes the following explanation 

** The song which the Alibi Club accuses Reginald de Koven of having 
appropriated from itis not the property of the club. It has long been 
used by the Hasty Pudding Club, of Boston, and was originally a Spanish 
folk song of unknown authorship. It was interpolated in the score of 
‘The Fencing Master’ which is Italian in subject, to be sung by a Spanish 
character as a folk song and was notclaimed by Mr. De Kovén to be 


original. 
“Mr. de Koven openly spoke to members of the club about using the 
song, and the accusation made by the club is misleading and unjust.” 


The Alibi Club answer has made no reply to this 
up to date. But much graver charges have been for- 
mulated against Mr. de Koven by the Chicago 
«“ Times,” which in a recent article under the caption 
« Another Idol Smashed " had among other things this 
to say about the matter: 

Now that the idol has been shattered there are those 
who examine the fragments and declare that it was only 
clay after all. It is even charged—so merciless is the 
world with fallen greatness—that this is not the first in 
stance in which De Koven’s productions were padded with 
the brain work of others. They are trying to convince the 
public that the story of the jackdaw has been repeated in 
Chicago. It is charged that Sir Reginald de Koven’s former 
operatic venture, ‘ Robin Hood,” is studded with dia- 
monds whose lustre is borrowed. It is claimed that the 
score of ‘* Robin Hood”’ is the creation of humble com- 
posers, who for a handsome consideration parted with the 
credit which is proudly blazoned upon the arms of the 
house of De Koven. Mr. Jannotta, Mr. Seeboeck, and Mr, 
Genee might explain how much they received from Sir 
Reginald for scores and melodies, but they lose the power 
of speech when approached on such mercenary topics. 
They either lapse into the unspeakable syllables of their 
native tongues or are ‘‘ vaire mooch engage.’’ That Prof. 
W. C. E. Seeboeck, the well-known musical composer and 
vocal teacher at Kimball Hail, wrote many of the melodies 
for which De Koven is reaping the praise and the shekels 
is an admitted fact. Mr. Seeboeck, however, is averse to 
talking, although he does not deny that he furnished De 
Koven with several melodies. 

**I do not wish to talk about the matter,’’ he said yester- 
day. ‘*There has been a good deal of talk to the effect 
that Mr. De Koven had plagiarized many portions of his 
operas, but I do not care to express an opinion, save tosay 
that a great many adaptations of old songs and melodies are 
visible inthe score. Perhaps Mr. Jannotta upstairs could 
give you more information than I can. I do not care to re- 
peat what I have heard.” 

‘Were any of your compositions used by Mr. De Kover 

‘*Yes,’”’ replied the professor, ‘‘but,’’ he hurriedly ad- 
ded, ‘‘I was paid for them. I furnished Mr. De Koven with 
several melodies, but he has paid me, and I can have no 
complaint to make.”’ 

‘* Did you receive credit for your work ?”’ 


2”? 








The six months preceding show receipts of the 


mous letters, and our principal reason for printing the 


‘¢ No, but as he paid me for my work I have nothing to 
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say. You see, he bought them andI have the money. He 
could do with them as hechose. I really have nothing more 
to say, and this is my busy day.”’ 

‘* Did he purchase compesitions from others ?’’ 

‘I suppose so, but cannot say certainly.” 

‘* Has he, to your knowledge, appropriated compositions 
of others without their knowledge or consent? ”’ 

‘*T have heard it talked about, but I don't care to express 


any opinion. Good day!” 





Now all this is simply frightful. Mr, de Koven, if 
he is guiltless, has certainly excellent reasons for pro- 
ceeding against the defamers of his character. If the 
above dialogue is truthfully reported, Messrs. Jannotta | 
and Seeboeck have nothing to be proud of in their | 
alleged connection with this affair, for if they sold | 
their talent to Mr, de Koven they should forever after | 


| 


hold their peace. This is not the first time that rumors | 
have reached us that Mr, de Koven had collaborateurs 
and that his orchestration was the work of others. 
But now that all this vague gossip has become a con- 
crete charge it is time for the until now supposed 
Hood" and “ The Fencing 
Incidentally we would re- 


composer of “ Robin 
Master ” to assert himself, 
mark that the man who composes for the orchestra 
and allows another to orchestrate his work is no 
composer atall ; for instrumentation is such an ex- 
pression of individuality that to entrust it to astranger 
is to surrender your own musical identity. 

These very grave charges against Messrs, Spicker | 
and De Koven are entirely too serious to be passed | 
In this case silence would 





over by these gentlemen. 
not be golden, 














HAVE been Tschaikowsky-ized ever since last 
| Thursday night. Do you know what it means, dearest 
reader? 

It means, among other things, getting up in the morn- 
ing with scraps of the first movement of Peter’s fifth sym- 
phony gurgling in your throat with the matutinal mush. It 
means singing aloud in a raucous voice the ‘Juliet '’ theme 
from the ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’ until the maid of all work 
feels the sting of vocal inspiration and hurtles forth at you 
‘*La Maison de Marguerite Mirphi.’’ It means dwelling 
crazily on that curlycue counterpoint of the fagette in the 
first movement of the symphony, which reminds me of a 
bilious yellow dog chasing its own tail. It means whis- 
tling with tears in one's voice, ‘‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt,'’ and trying to dance it in the key of B flat minor. 
It means screaming ‘‘ Vodki, Vodki!’’ tothemusical phrase 
in the first movement of the fifth symphony, or it means 
howling on the piano that wonderful Spanish serenade in 
B minor, ‘Don Juan,"’ words by Tolstoi. This is being 
Tschaikowsky-ized as I was last week. Arthur Nikisch 
was to blame, for he gave the Russian master’s E minorsym- 
phony at Brooklyn and the ‘*Romeo and Juliet’’ here. 
Then Mr. Bachur, of Novello, Ewer & Co., sent me his 
firm's new edition of twenty-four songs of Peter Illitsch and 
my madness was complete. I have been literally submerg- 
ing my Hoboken personality in the lava flood of passion 
which belches from the overture fantasy. What a man, 
what power, what sympathies, what a sostenute imagina- 
tion! How it strikes fire from the first firm chord! My 
head blazes after the ‘ Juliet’’ theme, and I could love, love 
madly, the stars. Imperial passion, purple passion, flames 
about me and the violins mount in burning octaves. It 
is love made audible. When I get over it all I will fall 
back on Czerny and Culmbacher and wax fat and apathetic. 
But how one lives in the few minutes of such music! Lit. | 
tle wonder Nikisch's face glows, It is as if alight were | 
shining back of porcelain. 





Mr. Dyrssen, at Schirmer's, told me of the publica- 
tion of Rosenthal and Schytte’s new technical work, and I 
hastily took it home and absorbed it. And let me interca- 
late a few remarks. Since the publication of those four | 
chats about piano studies I have received many letters 
from all over the country. That my work would be criti- 
cised I hoped, and William Mason made the very acute re. | 
mark that it was very easy for one to write, study 
Bach, study Clementi, study Chopin, but that it was much | 
more difficult to tell How to study these masters, to all of 
which I humbiy bowed assent. There is this much, | 
however, to be said: I wrote on the subject discursively, | 
not in a didactic manner. It is not my province to teach, 
rather to suggest. Let me look over my letters; and all 
ye who are not interested in piano playing skip the next | 
few bars and wait for me at the end of the column, for I | 
have something nice to tell you. A Western pianist writes 
me that Moszkowski uses the Czerny toccata in his classes, | 
and that he has revised and altered it. So he has, but | 
very slightly, some double notes inthe left hand. It is, | 


however, a good, clear edition and nicely fingered, and in 
the last two or three bars has not that annoying error 
which disfigures the regular edition of the piece. I refer 
to a clef sign, which should be eradicated. Speaking of 
toccatas reminds me that Mr. Von Inten, a sterling pianist 
and teacher, uses first the Czerny, then the seventh study 
of Joseph Nowakowski, then the Schumann toccata. This 
is an excellent idea, but he might have interpolated 
Weber’s ‘‘Moment Capriccioso”’ or an etude on double 
notes by Anton Rubinstein | st in the op. 23 set), then the 
Schumann, which is after all a handsome first cousin of the 
homely but useful Czerny toccata; then the Chopin etude 
in C, in op, 10, No. 7, then the same master’s G sharp 
minor study in op. 25 ; then Rubinstein’s staccato etude ; 
then Liszt’s ‘‘ Feu follet,’’ in the ‘* Etude Transcenden- 
tale,”” and, finally, that Calmuck Chopin, Balkireff’s 
‘* Fantasy Orientale,’’ and the gamut of this kind of study 


|isrun, What a wide span in the technical arch ’twixt 


Czerny and Balkireff ! 
. 
* 7 


That liliputian pianist and prince of good fellows, 
George Eugene Eager, writes me from Chicago that Aloys 
Reckendorf has made some twenty-four studies which are 
worthy of a teacher’s consideration ; and Miss Berthe Pem- 
berton, who is a most talented pianist, suggested my getting 
the twelve etudes of Joseph Nowakowski, which, by the way, 
are dedicated to no less a person than the late Frederic 


Chopin. He was Chopin’s friend and was the identical 


| person who was completely taken in by Chopin’s imper- 


sonation of Pixis, the pianist. (Acunning Polack my friend 
Freddie must have been. His moods were chromatic and 
his word, like that of the late R. Wagner, was slightly 
brittle.) These studies are a disappointment both as to con- 
tent and technical invention. The seventh seems the 
most useful, as Mr. Von Inten sensibly suggested. 


Naturally I omitted a large number of studies in 
my list, some purposely, some through forgetfulness. I 
have been severely reminded of all this, however, and in 
some cases must cry aloud ** Peccavi.’’ Mr. C, C. Mueller, 
the admirable theorist, wishes me to correct the state- 
ment I made that Hans Schmitt’s pedal school is out of 
print. On the contrary he asserts that he has the third re- 
vised and enlarged edition. Alfred Veit, the skeleton 
pianist and music littérateur, whose article about curiesi- 
ties of music in the ‘‘Cosmopolitan ’’ calls for more of the 
same sort, tells me that Villoing, the teacher of the Rubin- 
stein boys, Tony and Nick, has written some studies, while 
my clever friend Zielinski, of Buffalo and the United States 
generally, reproaches me for neglecting the Russian school, 
To be sure I did not expatiate on the Muscovite for the 
reason that last winter I made detailed mention of a group 
of neo-Russian writers which I heard fresh from the fingers 
of Ferdinand Sinzig. Mr. Zielinski desires me to call your 
attention to Alexander Glaszounow’s op. 31, a set of three 
studies, which he declares present an ‘interesting amalga- 
mation of Liszt, Chopin and Brahms.’’ Stscherbatscheff— 
he of vertiginous valses and moody mazurkas—has also, 
Mr. Zielinski declares, written a great etude in F minor, op. 
19; an impromptu etude, op. 22, besides his fantasies 
etudes, op. 26. The list is not yet finished. Rimski- 
Korsakoff, six variations on Bach, op. 10, and preludes by 
Antipow and Liadow. See these things yourself. In the 
Russian case the old saw about one man’s meat being 
another’s poison is most forcibly illustrated. Mentioning 
the name of Bach reminds me that I wish to recommend 
the Bach inventions, fingered by Busoni, as being the most 
superior edition in existence. They are most excellent, 
and the innovations therein are pardonable because musi- 
cal. Busoni is a most profound Bach student. 


Now, as to the «‘ School of Modern Piano Virtuosity,” 
by Moriz Rosenthal and Ludwig Schytte, I can only say this 
much: There is little that is new in it, but I would prefer 
it to Plaidy, inasmuch as it is more modern. Superior to 
Mr. Ehrlich’s version of Tausig it is not, though more 
orderly and progressive. There are some new technical 


| figures in it of value, but after all has not the field been 
| swept clean by many technical besoms? I can, however, 
| earnestly recommend the Rosenthal-Schytte work as being 


a step in advance of Koehler’s School of Virtuosity ;’’ in 
point of fact it is technic up to date and is carefully 


edited. 
> 
* * 


Bernardus Boekelman, an indefatigable worker, 
sends me his ‘*Six Melodies ’’ for the training'of the thumb, 
and also some more of his ingenious chromatic editions 
of Bach fugues. Every student should see this edition. 
William Mason has at last brought out his newly re- 
vised edition of his ‘*Touch and Technic,’ which is, 
as far as a system goes, a ‘*multum in parvo.” It 
is in four volumes and comprises two finger exercises, 
a complete school of scales, of arpeggios and ef oc- 
taves and chords, The section devoted to the exposi- 
tion of pedal effects is extremely useful and interesting, 
and I am sure there are some things in this school which 





can be found in no other. Dr. Mason does not claim the 
invention of the two finger exercises. (Whocan? They 
were probably played in Mid-Asia by some anthropoidal 
ancestor a million years ago.) But what he does claim, 
and justly too, is his original treatment of the same. The 
application of rhythms to all forms and figures of technic 
Dr. Mason excels in. These four volumes are enhanced 
by unique illustrations of various hand positions, all drawn 
by Childe Hassam. I wish again to call your attention to 
Xaver Scharwenka’s two books of preludes and studies, 
op. 27. I referred to these charming musical pieces but 
briefly, but every time I play them I am more pleased. 
The staccato study you know, I’m sure. It has often been 
played in concert, but the prelude in E flat minor, the F 
sharp minor study, in fact nearly all of this opus are worthy 
of the consideration of every pianist. Scharwenka’s style 
is eminently pianistic. I believe I alluded to Novello, 
Ewer & Co.’s new collection of twenty-four songs of 
Tschaikowsky. They include some of his best songs. 

That superbly barbaric ‘‘Don Juan’’ serenade which 
Eduard de Reszké gave so wonderfully last winter in con- 
cert is included in the volume! Its fulgurating harmonies 
and harsh rhythms are hardly Spanish, but they are, how- 
ever, immensely effective. 


Here is a unique program, of which I give an exact 
facsimile, spelling and all: 
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CONCERT, 


—— TO CONSIST OF ——— 


* MUSIC, COMIC, SoncsS, 
* SAYINGS, &C., &C. 


{ MR. PHIFER 
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x —— WILL PERFORM ON —— 
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4 INSTRUMENTS AT ONCE!!! 


SOLOS ON CORNET, 
SOLOS ON ORGAN, 
SOLOS ON VIOLIN, 
SOLOS ON GUITAR, 
SOLOS ON BANJO. 
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vf —— ALSO, —— 
| MRS. PHIFER, 
THE LADY VIOLINIST, 
%| Imitation of RAILROAD ENGINE, on Harp. 


: The Famous Comic Song, 

% “FUNNY WHEN YOU FEEL THAT WAY!” 

ie Also, The Fa-ra-ra, Boom Aa Aye. 

The Latest Love Song, 

|“ Mary and John,” or “The Lover.” 
QUARRHREI.L, 
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Apmission 25c, The proceeds are for the benefit of the 
Music School, 
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Some dear friend with a large sense of sarcasm 
sent me a postal card the other day with my name on it ; 
immediately under was inscribed ‘‘ disappointed pianist.”’ 
The card was anonymous, but in the inscription there 
lurks some truth. It is no crime te confess that one’s am- 
bitions were pianoward. Better, far better, be a failure 
as a pianist than a failure as a villain, as the sneak is who 
sent me the card, and too cowardly to sign his"name. He 
(I know the man, and so do you all—a name that stinks in 
the musical world) failed as a rogue en a grand scale and 
is only a petty swindler on a small one. Being in good 
humor to-day and weighing about 190 pounds, ‘* The Ra- 
conteur ” would like to meet the anonymeus ceward and 
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give him a hand to hand, catch-as-catch-can friendly wres- | 


tle. But then ‘*Mispogah ” of this sort are such cowards. | 


Paderewski's charming B flat nocturne for piano | 
has been at last published by Schirmer. You must remem- 
ber it. He played it last season and its lulling rhythm and | 
yearning bird-like melody made it a great favorite. Itisa 
delicate study in expression and no pianist but Paderewski 
would think of writing in the higher register of the | 
piano, where the tone is usually thin and shallow. His | 
golden touch lost but little of its fulness in the upper oc- 
taves, and this nocturne will in consequence be a stumbling 
block to most amateurs. Its theme is slight but individual, 
and the close contains some daring harmonies. All is 
bathed in serenity ; the soul is sweet and at peace with 
itself. It is a tone poem pure and simple. 

I had the distinction of hearing Maud Powell play in 
private last week the Dvorak violin concerto, which I be- 
lieve only Max Bendix has played as yet before a large 
public. Miss Powell, to whose virile style and buoyant 
temperament the concerto is excellently adapted, made the 
most out of its very flamboyant and ofttimes audacious 
measures. The work is Dvordk from beginning to end, 
particularly the end. It sometimes out-Herods Herod in 
the violin part, and no one but an artist of Miss Powell’s 
culture could grapple with its changeful rhythms, its huge | 
tenderness and its fiery suggestiveness. The work as Miss | 
Powell handles it is bound to become notable, and indeed 
after the stilted music that Bruch has been penning for the 
fiddle it is as a fresh strong wind blown straight from the 








réle in all the cities where he proposes to do that work. If 
the critics would only appreciate Mr. Pratt as Mr. Pratt ap- 
preciates Mr. Robinson, all would go merry as a marriage 
bell. 

In these days of scarcity of musical combinations it is an 
emphatic pleasure to be able torecord the recent formation 
of a new and modest organization. It is known as the 
New York Trio Company ana consists of Miss Kate Percy 
Douglas, soprano; Miss Grace Hodgkins, from Hartford, 
Conn., contralto and accompanist, and Mr. Charles Palm, 
violin, These good people evidently desire to set aside as 
fallacious the old saying that two constitute company and 
three acrowd ; for they believe that three are a company 
and proceed to act upon such belief. May they succeed 
wherever they go! 

Some of the Amherst College graduates resident in this 
city have recently formed a local glee club of twelve mem- 
bers and have selected Sumner Salter to conduct them. 
Mr. Salter himself was graduated from Amherst in 1877 and 
isa bright composer, a fine organist, a reliable teacher of 
singing and an altogether jolly and good natured fellow. 

Dr. Carl E. Dufft—he is no longer ‘“Mr.”’ but ‘ Dr.,” 
having actually taken the hippocratic oath—studied sing- 
ing for two months last summer in London under Frederick 
Walker, one of the leading teachers of the Guildhall 
School, and has gained perceptibly in power of intonation 
and breadth of style. The doctor is singing in great shape 
this winter. 

W. Harry Poole, traveling salesman for the C. C. Briggs 
Piano Company, of Boston, was in town the other day on 


sweet fields and forests of Bohemia. Miss Powell was ably | his way home from a trip west and south as far as Texas. 


accompanied at the piano by Miss Dyas. I hope she will 
play soon in public with orchestra. 


Who shall say that New York is nota musical city ? 
Auber is professor de cuisine in West Houston street, 
Bach is a tonsorial artist in First avenue, Gluck is a gar- 
dener in Thirty-second street, Handel keeps a beer saloon 
in St. Nicholas avenue, Haydn is a laborer in Fifty-eighth 
street, Hummel is a shoemaker in Elm street, Mendelssohn 
is a dyer in Second avenue, Mozart is still a musician in 
Chrystie street, Schubert is a tailor in Avenue A, Schu- 
mann is a butcher in Rivington street, Spohr is a grocer in 
Fifty-second street, and Weber keeps an eating house in 
Jay street. Beethoven alone is dead and has disappeared. 
Czerny is a shoemaker in Eighth street, near University 
place. 





Gotham Cossip. 
F you had looked in at Chickering Hall on the 


morning of November 1 you would have seen consider- 
ably more than a handful of enthusiastic music lovers, the 
fair sex predominating, gathered at the feet of the eminent 
lecturer, Frederic Dean, while he discoursed on the lives 
and merits of Tschaikowsky, Weber, Berlioz, Liszt and 
Schumann, selections from whose works made up the pro- 
gram of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s first concert in 
New York for the present season. Mr. Dean’s remarks 
were well chosen and interesting, though he did not pre- 
tend to say anything new. It is no easy task, however, to 
boil down the tremendous pile of stuff that has been writ- 
ten about these famous composers so as to keep within 
the limits of an hour and give time for the musical illus- 
trations at that. The lecturer used the conversational 
tone of voice, so that he was heard with difficulty at times. 
A few lessons in elocution would remedy this defect. The 
assisting artists did their part in making the morning hour 
a pleasant one. Miss Hilke has a noble voice and is every 
inch an artist. Mr. Carl brought good effects out of the 
old organ, and Messrs. Victor Harris and Emil Levy proved 
themselves in the front rank of skillful and conscientious 
accompanists. 

Victor Harris has presided at the organ in the Presby- 
terian Church, Stamford, Conn., for the past two Sundays, 
owing to the indisposition of the regular organist. In this 
particular connection the word indisposition is used ad- 
visedly as a euphemistic term. By the way, Victor sat 
down the other night in his cosey studio and wrote a 
charming arrangement of the Lord’s Prayer, dedicating it 
to Louis R. Dressler. 

Billy Rieger is busy as usual. Why shouldn’t he be? 
How many tenors have we, anyhow? He will do the 
‘*Messiah’’’ at Taunton, Mass., November 16 and 17; at 
Boston with the Hindel and Haydn Society December 19 
and 20; at Chicago with the Apollo Club December 21 and 
22; at St. Paul on the 29th, and Minneapolis on the 3oth. 
His sweet voice will also be heard at the Rubinstein 
Club’s concert, December 1; at the concert of the Arion 
Society of Newark on the 5th, and at the Apollo’s first con- 
cert in the beautiful concert hall of the Madison Square 
Garden on the 6th. In addition to all this he has six days 


booked with the New York Philharmonic Club and a number 
of engagements of less note, It pays to be a first-class tenor 
like Rieger, but everybody hasn’t the voice. 

Purdon Robinson sung the part of ‘‘Columbus”’ so well 
at Stamford, Conn., recently, in Pratt’s ‘* Triumph of Co- 
lumbus,”’ that Mr. Pratt has offered to engage him for that 


| men in his line in this country. 


Harry is considered one of the ablest and best equipped 
He is, moreover, a genial, 
companionable fellow and a thorough gentleman. Sucha 
man deserves all the success and glory he gets. 

The Temple Emanu-El people have taken Miss Marie 
Maurer on trial for the month of November, to sing in 
place of Mrs. Anna Bulkley Hills, resigned. Perhaps they 
will select another contralto for December, still another 
for January, and so on, until some fine morning Mrs. Hills 
will return from Europe and again fill the position which 
she has now vacated. Who knows? 

The Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church gave a 
delightful musical entertainment last Thursday night, and 
indulges in several such affairs during the season. The 
number of churches that follow this plan is smali. If more 
churches would adopt this idea there would be less hy- 
pocrisy and more of the right sort of sociability among the 
congregations, and the cause of true religion would be 
mightily advanced. 

Harry Pepper is pushing his ‘‘ Evening with Oratorio and 
Ballad’”’ for all it is worth, and it is worth a great deal. 
Harry talks interestingly and sings artistically, and there is 
just enough of it to instruct and delight his audience. 
There are few public entertainers who can use both the 
speaking and the singing voice for an entire evening with- 
out suffering a partial or total collapse. Harry’s voice is 
as clear and strong at the end of his unique lecture-concert 
as at the beginning. 

The fact that Dr. Dvorak calls for more time in which to 
examine the American prize manuscript composition speaks 
well for the character of the latter ; for, if the learned man 
had a lot of imbecile attempts at musical writing to handle, 
he could glance over 100 in a single morning, and consign 
them all to everlasting doom in a capacious trash- basket. 
No; the doctor will be very much astonished, I doubt not, 
at the genuine merit of some of the works that come under 
his hand; and I predict that he will say something highly 
flattering when, on or about March 12, he concludes his 
examination. 

The November number of the ‘‘ Boston Musical Record”’ 
contains the startling information that ‘Mr. H. H. Huss 
will locate at Danville, Va.’’ In tears we sought out our 
old friend last Friday and asked him why New York was 
not good enough forhim. He replied that it was plenty 
good enough, but that he might not be good enough for 
New York. This was modest indeed; and modesty is a 
tare quality in American composers. Huss belongs to the 
salt of the earth in all seasons; and it is hard to beat him 
on musical talent, culture and enthusiasm. He said that 
he had no intention of going South to locate or even for a 


town, in all sorts of weather—accompanying them to the 
concert hall, sitting with them in the artists’ room, stand- 
ing in the wings while they play, and never losing sight of 
them for an instant. All honor to them for such devotion! 
It would be better for the morals of th theatrical and 
musical stage to-day if more mothers followed their ex- 
ample. 

An exceptionally fine service of song took place last Sun. 
day evening at the Bergen Reformed Church, Jersey City, 
of which the Rev. Dr. Cornelius Brett is the pastor. Our 
tried and true friend Louis R. Dressler is the organist and 
director, and has the best quartet choir in Jersey, com. 
posed of Miss Lillian Kompff, Mrs. Frank H. Molten, F. A. 
Parker and William F. Brown. Louis is ambitious and 
wherever he plays the music is sure to be worth hearing. 
He used to play for the Rockefellers at the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church ; but he is happier in Jersey City, for his 
home is there. Sunday evening’s services included an 
organ prelude, ‘‘ Meditation,’’ Gounod ; anthem, ‘ Praise 
the Lord, O my soul,”’ S. P. Warren ; ‘* Lord’s Prayer,’’ Vic- 
tor Harris ; ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis’’ in B flat, Buck ; response, 
‘Yea, though I walk through the valley,’’ Sullivan ; 
anthem, ‘‘In dreams I heard the seraphim,’’ J. Faure; 
anthem, ‘‘ Hear my prayer,”” Gounod ; ‘* Nunc Dimittis”’ in 
G, Calkin, and postlude, Offertory in A, Batiste. Each of the 
singers is an excellent soloist and their voices blend to 
perfection. Louis gets up a big service like this on the 
first Sunday evening of each month. 

The size of J. Martin Priaulx’s little family was increased 
last Thursday by the advent of a bouncing big girl baby. 
Priaulx is one of the most popular menin the employ of 
Messrs. C. H. Ditson & Co, 
the first having been likewise a member of the fair sex, 
May the daughters grow up to be half as good looking as 
their parents ! 

Lady organists of real merit and skill are scarce, 
fore it is a pleasure to record the fact that Mrs. Mary C. 
Fisher, of Auburn, N. Y., a pupil of the distinguished I. V. 
Flagler, of that place, is temporarily in Gotham this fall, 
taking a course of instruction and practice under Dr. 
Gerrit Smith, who pronounces her the equal of any New 
York lady organist, Mrs. Fisher is tall, graceful and fine 
looking, and has uncommon ability at the organ. Those 
desirous of hearing her will have an oppertunity of doing 
so next Monday afternoon at Dr. Smith’s free organ recital 
at South Church, in which she will participate. 

During the winter the following oratorios and cantatas 
will be given by the choir of the South Church : November 
27, ‘*Prayer and Praise,’’ Gilchrist ; December 25, *' Light 
of the World,”’ Sir Arthur Sullivan ; January 29, ‘*St. Paul”’ 
or ‘*Elijah,’’ Mendelssohn ; February 26, '* Redemption,"’ 
Gounod; March 26, ‘‘Mary Magdalen,”’’ Stainer; March 
31, ‘*Story of the Cross,’’ Buck; April 30, ‘*The Good 
Shepherd,’’ Rockstro; May 28, ‘‘ The Lord is King,”’ Barn- 
by. Here is a schedule which it would be well for other 


This was his second offense, 


There 


churches to imitate. 

The many friends of Dr. S. Austen Pearce will be glad to 
learn that he is at last able to shake from his feet the dust 
of the hospital. He has resumed his position as organist 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Jersey City, of which 
the Rev. Charles Herr, the best amateur billiardist on the 
heights, is pastor. 

Our friend Gustav L. Becker is writing tariff letters to 
the ‘* Herald.”’ 
some position, for he is the only musician we have met 
who knows a blessed thing about the tariff. We weuld 
even hate to say that Gustav’s views are correct, but that 
point will be settled about the time that this gossip appears 
in print. 

Jersey City rejoices in a unique little musical organiza- 
tion called the Fortnightly Club, which meets at the resi- 
dences of the members, of whom there are twenty-four. 
On the evening of November 1 they discussed Handel, 
Haydn and Rubinstein, and played and sung selections 
from their works. On the 15th Mozart and Grieg will be 
dissected and glorified. 
pleasant, and refreshments are never forgotten. 

New York’s greatest musical theorist, C. C. Maller, went 
abroad last summer for the first time in ten years, and is 
looking heartier than ever as a result of his trip. 

Victor Baier is one of the busiest young men that we run 
across these days. Besides his work at the Hasbrouck In- 


In so doing he occupies an extremely lone- 


These affairs are sociable and 





trip; that his health was never better, and that he was 
earning enough right here to keep soul and body together. 
This is a pretty good record for an American composer, 
Well, it finally transpired that the paper had made a typo. 
graphical error, and that the man who is rash enough to go 
to Virginia to settle spells his name with an “a.” He is 
‘not the same.”” This discovery brought instant relief to 
our overstrung nerves, and we adjourned to a neighboring 
cafénet to see a mutual friend and rejoice over the fact 
that Henry Holden will remain with us. 

Of the late Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Kellogg, mother of Clara 
Louise Kellogg-Strakosch, one of our daily newspapers 
said last Friday : ‘* She was the sentinel that stood between 
her daughter and the outside world.’’ Could a mother 
have a better eulogy than that? The mother of our best 
known violinist and the mother of our favorite harpist are 





always with their daughters, whether in town or out of | 


stitute, Jersey City, he is assistant organist of Trinity 


| Church, New York ; organist of the Jersey City Tabernacle, 


and conductor of the Schubert Glee Club and Melopoia 
Society of Jersey City and the Sing Sing Choral Union. 
The latter organization ought to be extremely successful 
by reason of its remarkably musical name. At the first 
concert of the Schubert Glee Club, November 29, Mr. Baier 
will produce for the first time in America in English Bram- 
bach’s ‘‘Columbus.’’ As we did the discoverer of America 
up pretty theroughly on and about October 12 this work 
comes in a trifle behind time, but it only helps to show that 


‘*Columb was a greata man.”’ 
Appison F. ANDREWS. 








At Milwaukee.—A concert will be given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman F. Hoffman, assisted by Mr. Ernst Beyer, at 
Athenzum Hall, Milwaukee, next Tuesday evening. 
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Cerrit ‘Smith's Work. 


following list 


HE 


was given at 


of eleven oratorios, can- 
tatas, Psalms and 175 anthems, quartets and solos | 
the South Church, Madison avenue and | 


hirty-eighth street, New York, during the past year, Oc- 


tober, 1891, to October, 1892. 


anist and choirmaster: 


, 


or 
ORATORIO 

Christmas oratorio, Parts 1. and II 
Judge of Heaven °° 
How Long (Psalm XIII)? ¢ 
My Prayer (Motett) ' 


Lord 
Hear 
The Hi 
The Redemption 
Song of Miriam 


vy City 


The Daughter of Jairus 
The Crucitixior 
ubilee cantata, Light of the World. 
Give Ear Unto My Prayer 
Turn a Face From My Sins 
Solo the Hart Panteth 

" Know 1s My Redeemer L iveth 
O, Risen Li 


Let the troeny of My Mouth 


March and chorus, Lord is King | 
Great Giver of all Good | 
Like Silver Lamps \ 
©, How Amiable are Thy Dwellings 

Awake up, My Glory | 
Abide With Me 
King all Glorious | 


solo, O Ye That Love the Lord (Lord is King). 
In tears of grief 
Passion, St, Matthew 


1 heard the voice (solo) 


Not unto us, O Lord 
While shepherds watched 
Abide with me 

(rod is a spirit 


Te Deum, B minor } 
O gladsome light (« ), Golden Legend.. 

ythe Le 
Fear not ye, O ‘cca 
My redeemer and my Lord (solo), Golden I egend 


; 
| 
© Saviour, hear me ° 
J 


ps 
O sing unt 


(solo) 


Peace, troubled soul (trio) 

Rock of ages 

Te Deum, in G ' 
© God, have mercy upon me ) 
f Bethlehem 


of Jesus (solo 


| had a dream 
I heard the voice 
If we believe that Jesus died 
No all befall thee (Eli) 
Let the people praise Thee (Eli) 


evil sh 


The Lord shall bless thee (solo) (Eli) { 
Lo! star led chiefs 

Behold I stand at the door 
Blessed Jesu, fount of mercy 


Is it nothing to you (female choir)? 


— 3 of Jerusalem 
» Him (duet) 


d so loved the world 


Come unt 
For Go 
N 


List th 


shadows yonder 
cherubic host 


It shall Holy City 


come to pass (trio) 
These are they (solo) 
Eye hath not seen (solo) 


Whatsoever ye would 


While we have time Offertory sentences, 
Not everyone that saith | 

Let him that is taught 

rhere shall come a Redeemer (Zion) 

I will lay me down in peace 

© Saviour of the world ) 


God so loved the world ‘ 
The day is gently 

The voice of one crying 
Come unto Him 

He has said to all the unhappy 
The word is flesh become > Redemption 
Lovely appear ) 
Send out thy light 
From thy love as a father (Redemption). 
Here by Babylon's Wave 

O my vineyard (Redemption) 
O Lamb of Ged 

Sanctus 

O saving victim . 
There is a green hill (solo). 
Then said the angel (solo), Redemption..... 
High heaven hath stooped (solo).. 

How beautiful are the feet (solo), . 

Behold a virgin : | 
O th 
© lovely peace (duet) oetee bed 


yu that tellest $00 ° ee | 


Hear us, O Savior 


Come unto me (male chorus) 

Blessed are the merciful : 

He in tears that soweth (song of victory) ) 
Lord, whom my heart (solo) . ée j 


Blessed are the pure in heart (trio) 

By the waters of Babylon (solo) 

Jesus, word of God 

For all Thy many mercies. 

The way is long and dreary, ..., ....... 
I waited for the Lord ~ Jones padi B 
How lovely are the messengers 

He watching over Israel 

For He shall give His angels ; 

O come every one that thirsteth (quartet). 

What have I to do with thee (duet) a | 


Cast thy burden (quartet) meee oan ¥ 
© God, have mercy (solo) eos seecwes 00 
Be thou faithful (solo), 

My soul thirsteth for God 
Lord, bow Thine ear 
Sing ye praise 


| 
Never will my heart (solo).. > 
) O, pardon me, my God (solo) 


} Messe solenelie.... 


Compiled by Gerrit Smith, 


AND CANTATAS AND PSALMS, 


. «J. S, Bach | 
G. M. Garrett 


..Mendeissohn | 


.A. R. Gaul 
.Ch, Gounod 

. F, Schubert 
Sir John Stainer 
C. Von Weber 


Sir Arthur Sullivan | 


.J. von Arcadelt 
Thomas Attwood 
W. A. Anderson 

J, André 


Sir Joseph Barnby 


eseeeeJ. S, Bach 


-Homer N, 
Sir Julius Benedict 
.W. T. Best 

E. J, Biederman 
Sir W. S, Bennett 


. Dudley Buck 


J. B. Calkin 


| The king of love............+0eseeeee 


Bartlett | 


| O love the Lord 


| The Lord 1s risen (solo) 


C. Whitney Coombs | 
. .Coenen | 


J. H. Cornell 
. Sir Michael Costa 


Dr. Crotch 

R. W. Crowe 
Anton Dvordk 
M. B. Foster 
Sir G. J, Elvey 
J, Faure 


j A. R. Gaul 
| 


} 


...N. Gade 
.. Henry Gadsby 


Sir John Goss 


ot. » WW, Gilchrist 


..G. M, Garrett 


..Ch, Gounod 


G, F. Handel 


..L, Hauptmann 
C. B. Hawley 
.. Henry Hiles 


..F, Hiller 


.. Faustina H, Hodges 


..C. T. Howell 
.W. S, Hoyte 
J, Lancaster 

.. Henry Leslie 


F. Mendelssohn 


| Lighten our darkmess...........6.:0ccccceeceeweee weeee 


Holy Spicit come... .6scccsceescevesccvccccccece 


Come, Cy O00, 6. s sodeovdes cise satesepeccecves t soe bdiawesanel G. C. Martin 

Whoso Gwelleth ........:cccsee 6 ce 6 seeeres 

It is of the Lord's great mercies (duct).......-....+-++eeeeee cee B, Molique | 

Give €0f, O LOPd....ccccces coscccecveccccorcevecesevcsssoee Ch. Oberthtir 

O Holy Gheet..vcccccccecvccsnrccrcccccccvencoccesooss Sir G. A. McFawen 
Quiet, Lord, my froward heart (quartet).. .....- .. Joseph Mosenthal 
| Come, let us worship.............-02004 ceveceneeeree weceeee P. Palestrina 

| Behold, thy king draws near (solo)... ... 0... ...e5 ceeeeeee .. Parker 

Praise the Lord, Psalm 117..... ..... 

Praise the Lord, Psalm 150........... ba ckewddls owavbueeta A. Randegger 





Save me, O God (solo) 
When in the east 


| For He shall give His angels ........ 'S 
| Lord, Thy mercies.............-+-++- : 4 
Lord, we praise Thy holy name (trio) { Messe Solenelle..... ... G, Rossini 


Where's the cold heart (duet),....... 


Come, ye thankful people Sumner Salter 


Not everyone (solo)..........+.++-- “) 

| My faith looks up (solo) ............ Me adocdevbeeedepesdoone P. Schnecker 
Come unto me (8010)... .....+60++5eee ) 
Lord is my shepherd (female chorus)..........+++0++seeeereee Fr, Schubert 


The Angel Gabriel 
Praise ye the Lord (duet) 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit.. ........ ) 
| Tam Alpha and Omega. 
Love divine (duet)........ ...«0s. - 
Lead, kindly light.......... -cse00 ees 
What are these 
Ye shall dwell in the tend. 
My hope is in the everlasting (solo).. 
Awake, thou that sleepest............ 
He is not here 
Saviour, when night 





H. R. Shelley 


| Hark, hark, my soul, 

While all things were in quiet gilence sees } 

O, cast thy burden!..........6 cseee vere e 

What OS Mile? is cic ec. 
As many walked in the garden. J 
I will mention 
Who is like unto Thee 
O taste and 000! 0... .ccccscsecccesecerceeeees 
Say, watchman !,.....ccsseccsccersvcvecesces 


..-Gerrit Smith 


Lead, kindly light. 
Yea,though I walk (quartet) (Light of World) 
Thou shalt bring them in (quartet) 


Sir Arthur Sullivan 


O that thou hadst hearkened (Prodigal Son) 
(solo). 
Love not the world (Prodigal Son) (solo)... 
Weep ye not for the dead (Light of World).. 
As pants the hart 





odveaddecdesebcabectd cécvebocetpheddoedetoes Louis Spohr 
Be merciful GMO MO. ....ccscccsccss sescccesdcsovccessoesens A. Sydenham 
The Lord is in His holy temple ) E. H. Thorne 
The Lord hath brought us ............ ss. hebtchieesivteinkcs iis! se, 


.S. P. Tuckerman 
Oh, Lamb of God.. ..... ..... 
When the tempests rage. 
Magnificat 
Blessed are they...........+++6+ 
Nunc dimittis ... 
Blessed is He th t cometh...... 
Gloria in excelsis 
Sing, O Heavens............... 
O Lamb of God 
It shall come to pass........ ... 
God hath appointed a day.... . 
Sanctus 
Father, reigning in Thy glory.. 
Lord Almighty, full of mercy.. 
The radiant morn 
The souls of the righteous 
In the gray of Easter even (solo) { 


} ccccecsccreccscsceees ene Berthold Toms 





{ Jubilee cantata,. ..... ...C. von Weber 
Rev. H. H. Woodward 
R. H. Woodman 








Music in Boston. 


‘THE FENCING MASTER,’’ AN OPERA COMIQUE, BY MESSRS,SMITH 
AND DE KOVEN. 





Boston, November 6, 1892. 
HE musicalevent of the last week was the first 
performance in the town of the new operetta by Messrs. 
Harry B. Smith and Reginald de Koven, It was brought 
out the evening of October 31 at the Hollis Street Theatre 
by the J. M. Hill Opera Company. The musical director 
was Mr. Gustave Kerker, and the cast was as follows: 


PRODI ens 06a nesandaraponse : ophevcdsdies +a) tees hapten +--+. Miss Tempest 
Fortunio Mr. Hubert Wilke 


BOON. oo vsnsccscapticvececsccounsscsesssobetans Mr. William Broderick 
PROGAS i. oss cic cccctebudiee cess vececcivesvectesobuaee Mr. Jerome Sykes 
Daten a6 BEB. 0:00:09 00 sori egnes} Gres vke cents |lebaas cna Mr. Charles Hopper 
EOD... 0 0n<4pe.<ovmiaessnetenss séne.eesuieee Mr. F. Michelena 
PUIRIB cs. ccceccccccacceccccsptevecces seuss: s0eneeess Miss Grace Golden 
The Marchesa di Goldoni.................005006 -Mrs. Pemberton-Hincks 
Gods ie BS Sb aE nthe a Fe Miss Bessie Cleveland 
PIO. accent -cupvcgunedeseess dase pemnndcscnelll Miss Agnes Sherwood 


The expectation of the heaton goer was inflamed by the 
fiery eloquence of the advance notices. It is true that 
these notices were originally written with the aid of a type- 
writer, but they showed the fine Italian hand of the expe. 
rienced manager. Here at last was an ideal operetta. It 
contained no gag, amazons did not march and skirts were 
not inverted in the dance ; the topical song was anathema. 
Not that the operetta was dull; on the contrary, it would 
revive the gaiety of nations. It was a mingling of the old 
opera buffa, made fameus by Piccini, Cimarosa and 
Paesiello, the opera comique of the good old days of the 
French, and with an ingredient of thoughtfulness that 
was peculiar to the librettist and the composer. Further- 
more it was an American work, and Mr. De Koven was the 
Logroscino of this generation. As for Mr. Smith, he was 
either Meilhac and Halévy or Hector Crémieux. This last 
point was not definitely settled. 





This expectation thus fomented was not realized. The 





| 








--.). Rheinberger | 


disappointment was net due to any fault of the manager, 
the stage carpenter, the costumer, the stage manager or 
| Mr. Kerker and his company of men and women singers 
and players of musical instruments. It was due to the 
work of Messrs. Smith and De Koven. 

We are in Milan and in sight of a wine shop, a palace and 
the cathedral. ‘‘Count Guido Malespina’”’ is ‘‘ discovered 
singing.’ It isa burlesque serenade and after he has sung 
for a while he leaves the stage without any explanation of 
his conduct. It appears, however, that he is a tenor, that 
he plays the guitar and that heisinlove. The inhabit- 


| ants of Milan ‘‘chant a bacchanalian hymn” and then dis- 


port themselves in a tarantella imported from Naples or 
Tarentum, They then plunge into a gavot, which came 
over from France, and they thus show praiseworthy catho- 
licity in the choice of amusements. 

‘* Fortunio ’’ enters after an absence of six years. His 
clothes are shabby, but he. announces ina stage whisper 
that he is ‘‘ the rightful Duke of Milan,’’ which of course 
paves the way to the exhibition of a powerful baritone 
voice. ‘* Guido’ returns and quarrels with ‘ Fortunio.” 
‘* Torquato,”’ the old fencing master of the court, comes 
in, sings of his trade, and then announces the fact that his 
son ‘*‘ Francesco "’ will take his place. Now ‘‘ Francesco”’ 
isa girl, and her name is ‘‘ Francesca.’’ Here is the fam- 
iliar androgyne so dear to makers of comic opera ; but in 


| this instance the playwright has not displayed the cunning 


| of his craft. 


The student of anatomy finds no material for 
research after the first act, and the donning of a flowing 


| female robe in the final scene comes like an anti climax, for 
| there is no food for speculation. 





The comedians enter: the duke, who is not the gail- 
lard of ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ but a spendthrift pantaloon, and the 
court astrologer, who has apparently devoted his days and 
nights to the stage habits of Mr. De Wolf Hopper. There 
are money lenders in this act and there is a quintet. There 
is also a finale which explains that ‘‘ Guido”’ has run away 
with ‘‘ Filippa ;’’ that ‘* Fortunio’’ goes to Venice, where 
he will probably be imprisoned ; that ‘‘ Francesca,’’ who 
loves the baritone, will accompany him, and that in fact 
there will be a general excursion to the city of lagoons and 
dungeon leads. And, sure enough, in the second act 
everybody is in Venice, where the word ‘‘ ohé!”’ seems to 
be in everybody’s mouth. There is a barcarolle ; there is a 
‘*marinesca’”’ the gondola is in active use; ‘‘Torquato ”’ 
turns up bobbish and tuneful as the chief of a band of 
bravos ; our old friends sing solos and concerted numbers ; 
‘* Francesca ’’ allows to ‘‘ Fortunio’”’ that she is a woman; 
the Doge attempts to wed the Adriatic, but first puts the 
androgyne in prison, for she sacrifices herself for the bari- 
tone. 
In the third act ‘‘Filippa’’ appears as a member of the 
Alibi Club of Washington, D. C,, at least if the telegraphic 
dispatch of October 30 is to be believed, although there 
was a doubt left as to the identity of the club song. The 
Duke and a girl interchange the following pleasantries: 
Tue Duke: Plain? I plain? Tut,tut! Ican hardly keep 
my countenance. 

THERESA: Keep that countenance! You don’t mean to say 
you want to keep it. 

Tue Duke: You know, my dear, beauty will fade. 

Tueresa: Yes, beauty will fade; but ugliness ‘‘ won’t 
wash.” 

The ‘‘Duke,”’ the astrologer and ‘‘Torquato”’ give a negro 
minstrel act. ‘‘Francesca’’ appears suddenly in full evening 
dress, which she borrowed from the ‘‘ Marchesa ”’ after the 
prison doors were opened and her bonds were loosed. Her 
rapture finds vent in song abounding in roulades. ‘ Fortu- 
tunio ”’ is placed on the throne of his father by the election 
at Milan, and hechoses ‘ Francesca "’ as his duchess, while 
‘* Filippa ’’ embraces ‘‘ Guido.” ’ 

In this libretto the burlesque leads directly and without 
cause into melodrama. Much of the business was omitted 
the night of the performance, so that the hearer was be- 
fogged. Whenever the invention flagged a character 
sang a song ; and, again, the stage was often crowded 
without apparent reason. The comedians were obliged to 
leave the lines in search of mirth, and they were not, per- 
haps, to be blamed for introducing Mr. Corbett as the favor- 
ite heavy weight of ‘‘an early period in the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” The libretto is inconsequential andinsipid. Even 
if the libretto of ‘* Robin Hood ’’ was in no wise remarkable 
for its wit or dramatic point it was a respectable piece of 
workmanship, and the story was told coherently. 

Nor is this music of Mr. de Koven an improvement on 
that of ‘Robin Hood.’ On the contrary, it is a decided 
step backward. It is more ambitiously conceived, and 
there are attempts in the vein of grand opera. In the first 
place, it is devoid of spontaneity. There is not in the 
whole of the first act one number that is remembered for 
its melody, its piquant or pleasing harmony, or its striking 
rhythm. There are numbers in the other acts that are 


more pleasing to the layman and the professional, such as 
the barcarolle, the burlesque serenade of the ‘Duke of 
Milan” and the song of * Filippa ;”” but unfortunately they 
suggest the tunes and the effects of other composers. 
There is throughout the opera a constant striving after 
effect, and there is an absence of repose, a forgetfulness of 
the necessity of contrast. There is much unnecessary 
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noise. Firecrackers are set off at unexpected moments, 
and at the end of each act there is a grand explosion under 
a barrel. The concerted numbers are built without no- 
ticeable skill and they do not fit the emotions of the respec- 
tive characters or the scenic situations. The first phrase 
in the greater number of the solos is not well relieved by 
the following sentences, and the return is awkwardly in- 
troduced. The singer is often obliged to scream, and when 
the voice is treated sympathetically the sympathy is con- 
ventional. The instrumentation is often thick, muddy and 
noisy. When the woodwind is employed to lend piquancy, 
it is applied apparently at random, and the brass is as at a 
political meeting where enthusiasm hits the sky. 

When the hearer remembers the understanding of the 
capacity and the limitations of the human voice, as well as 
the discreet, refined and often clever instrumentation 
shown by Mr. de Koven in ‘* Robin Hood,”’ he can hardly 
believe that the composer of that operetta is the composer 
of ‘*The Fencing Master.’’ It is true that Verdi wrote 
‘*Macbeth”’ as well as ‘Otello,”” but there were forty 
years between the operas, and there was a most remark- 
able advance. 

The personality of Miss Tempest was as delightful as 
ever, but there was little in the part to give her dramatic 
or musical inspiration. Sheis more fascinating in the pro- 
voking costume peculiar to her kind than in the frank rev- 
elation of operetta male attire. Mr. Hubert Wilke gave a 
robust and guttural performance until the blood rushed to 
his head and the veins stood out on his neck. His manage- 
ment of his tongue in bursts of song would not have won 
the praise of Pier Francesco Tosi and his colleagues. 

The other members of the company were untiring in 
their efforts to please, and the comedians went through 
the routine of their jesting with the patient endurance and 
the kindly eye of a horse ina brickyard. The chorus did 
excellent work. 

The au lience of the first night was large and enthusias- 
tic, and, indeed, the theatre was crowded during the week. 
The scenery and the costumes were handsome, and the 
groupings, though not realistic, were effective from the 


traditional scenic standpoint. 


* 
* * 


Miss Marguerite Hall gave a vocal recital in Chickering 
Hall, Friday afternoon, November 4. The program in- 
cluded songs by Beethoven, Gluck, Brahms, Rotoli, Bruch, 
Miss Chaminade, Bizet, Goring Thomas, Godard and Gal- 
liard. Miss Hall sang the ** Ritournelle ’ by Miss Chamin. 
ade, with genuine passion, and in Bizet’s ** Vieille Chan- 
son’’ she showed unusual skill and taste. But. her singing 
in the main was calmly accurate and dry. 

Puitip HALE. 


Chicago Letter. 
Cuicaco, October 29, 1892. 
O-NIGHT we had a positive assurance that 
the orchestral season will be a grand success in 
the grand audience that filled the Auditorium two-thirds 
full—and that even would fill any other hall in America. 
It was not a popular night, but a heavy symphony night. 
I am informed by Milward Adams that the advance sub- 
scription is twice as large as that of last year. Bravo, 
Chicago! this is a credit to you. Such a noble organiza- 
tion should receive no faint hearted support. The Brahms 
‘“‘Academic”’ overture, with which the program opened, may 
be in place at a festival Commers, but I confess that I abomi 
nate the composition per se, and I honestly believe the 
majority of lovers of music do likewise. Gericke inflicted 
it on us in Boston, and in spite of the sphinx-like lucidity 
of the apostle of absolute music it failed on both occasions 
tointerest. The seventh symphony of Beethoven formed 
the vertebra of the program, and I must positively state 
that, although the performance given it was a brilliant one, 
I, reading from my old well thumbed Partitur, used on sev- 
eral occasions in the old, dear, hallowed Gewandhaus of 
Leipsic, could not but feel that something of precision and 
snap, in the strings particularly, was missing. 

An old and respected Stuttgarter, Bennett, of Elmira, 
N. Y., who read with me from the same page, received the 
same impression. The strings have been materially im- 
proved and for a young orchestra that department is singu- 
larly brilliant, but in Leipsic, Stuttgart, Munich and Berlin 
a most efficient bevy of ardent violin students is turned 
into the orchestra annually and forms a most vital ingredi- 
ent. In Leipsic during my stay Hussla, Sala, Arno Hief, 
Pestl, Streletzki (of Holland), Schmidt of San Francisco, 
Bach ef Milwaukee, Rhodes anda score of others of equal 
ability did much toinfuse a vim and youthful sparkle into 
the strings not easily to be supplied in Chicago; for, despite 
the fact that our veteran Jacobsohn is here, we cannot 
turn out such a brilliant galaxy of youthful talent. Some 
of the climaxes in Dvorak’s symphonic variations and the 
Liszt ‘‘ Tasso’’ were superb, but the first was infinitely 
better given by Thomas at the Cincinnati May Festival 
(the one before that of last year), and the ‘‘ Tasso’’ I heard 
much more enthusingly rendered by the Rome Philhar- 
monic in 1880 under Sgambati’s baton. True, Liszt was 
present on that occasion and every man played as though 


chestra will be at its very best. The strings certainly will 
bear some considerable polishing. Now, it is one thing 
to indiscriminately praise an orchestra and another to 
honestly point out evident shortcomings. No one is more 
sincerely gratified that the assured patronage makes this 
coming season a certain triumph financially than the critic 
of THe Musica Courter, who will most certainly express 
his firm convictions without the slightest hesitation on all 
occasions. 

The program was most enthusiastically received, and 
tightly so; but no local and justifiable pride should blind 
us to the fact that the Chicago Orchestra has work to do 
before it can assume the proud position of master orches- 
tra of the world. I, however, firmly believe that that posi- 
tion will be achieved ere long. Next week we are to hear 
Hamish McCunn’s overture, ‘‘ The Land of Mountain and 
Flood,’’ and it speaks well for Mr. Thomas’ judgment that 
he chooses young and, vigorous meat for his ‘‘ popular”’ 
programs. 

It is rumored that we are to have colored opera at the 
world’s fair, and a sumptuous Chinese theatre is already 
an assured fact. I wonder that no arrangement has been 
completed to build a campanile or bell tower worthy of the 
occasion, and by massing the bells of the great founders 
give us perfect chimes or carillons. Such a feature 
would, beyond a doubt, be most attractive. The glorious 
chimes of Old England, the mellow bells of Carlisle, Can- 
terbury or Salisbury, the carillons of Belgium or Freiburg, 
should be represented at the Columbian. 

It is to be devoutly wished for that some of the Chicago 
dailies will make arrangements for more dignified and 
competent criticism during the Columbian. Alas! the 
days when Chas. P. Upton and Grant Gleason wielded the 
pen are no more, and be it most decidedly said that the 
critical musical columns of Chicago papers frequently 
offer an amateurish rehash positively disgraceful to great 
metropolitan leaders of the public mind. 

Regarding the musical exhibits at the fair. The space 
allotted to this exhibit of musical instruments in the Man- 
ufactures and Liberal Arts Building is 334 feet long and 195 
feet wide, containing, including aisles and passages, 67 000 
square feet, being much greater in extent than offered for 
the purpose at any previous exposition. The position in 
the building is immediately at the right, upon entering the 
south main entrance. In the immediate vicinity is the 
music and orchestral hall, a building 240x246 feet, which 
has a seating capacity of 25,000 persons. 

For the testing of musical instruments two provisions 
will be made. The first is in the adjacent musical build- 
ing, where a hall to accommodate 500 people will furnish 
opportunity for piano and organ recitals. The second 
will provide, under necessary regulations, for the use of 
the instruments in their several exhibition spaces. At the 
proper time the exhibitors will be invited to appoint from 
their own number a committee which will present to the 
chief of the department for approval a series of programs 
arranging for the use of the recital hall, and for perform- 
ances at the exhibition spaces. During the times assigned 
to special exhibitors other instruments in the vicinity will 


be silent. W. Waucu Lauper. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





Tue First CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 


R. ARTHUR NIKISCH must have been 
conscious as he faced the large audience in Chick- 
ering Hall last Thursday evening that the popularity of 
his band had not waned since last spring ; rather, indeed, 
that it had waxed. It was literally a gala night and the 
hall early in the evening displayed the legend ‘Standing 
Room Only,” for every seat was filled and the walls down- 
stairs and upstairs were fringed with music loving human. 
ity. Indeed, a stranger might have well supposed that this 
city seldom heard orchestral music, and it seldom does hear 
the superior mode of playing of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Here is the program that was discussed, a fac. 
simile from Mr. W. F. Apthort’s book of the music per- 
formed : 


Overture fantasy, ‘* Romeo and Juliet” ................... T8chaikowsky 
Andante non tanto quasi moderato (F sharp minor), 4-4. 

Allegro giusto (B minor), 4-4. 

Moderato assai (B major), 4-4. 


Aria, ** Ocean, thou mighty monster,’’ from “ Oberon”’ . «oe. Weber 
Miss Juch. 
**Queen Mab" scherzo, from the symphony, ‘‘ Romeo and 
DOO og nsice cll tater dete blaaeate cacide thr ee yt Midge es i abddat Berlioz 
Song with orchestra, * Loreley”? ....... 25 seecenceccecsscee caves Liszt 
Miss Juch. 
Schumann 


Symphony in D minor, No.4 ....... -..6.5 60s 
. Rather slow (D minor), 3-4. 
Lively (D minor), 2-4. 
II. Rather slow (D minor, Hypodorian mode), 3-4. 
III. Scherzo, lively (D minor), 3-4, 
Trio: the same tempo (B flat major), 3-4. 
IV. Slow (D minor), 4-4. 
Lively (D major), 4-4. 
Soloist, Miss Emma Juch. 
This program, ranging from romanticism to ultra-mod- 


ernity, was one in which the peculiar musical personality 


— 





possessed, Quite a number ef new men have been added 





of Mr. Nikisch had ample scope and a test one as far as 








to the forces and it will be some little time before the or- 


the technic of the orchestra was concerned. Primarily 
the Boston band is an emotional one, its brilliancy being 
but a secondary consideration. There is not its counter- 
parton this continent for crisp, elastic and homogeneous 
tone. Its responsiveness is marvelous, hence the impres- 
sion it creates of being one huge, sonorous, exquisitely 
fashioned instrument played upon exquisitely by its 
leader. There was little to cavil at on Thursday night 
either at the mechanism or readings; perhaps a faint 
suspicion of impurity in the brass, otherwise the perform- 
ance was almost an ideal one. 

The Tschaikowsky overture fantasy is no novelty, and 
though in form and feeling it is distinctly program music 
it avoids the vicious realism of music of that class and 
aims ratherat subtle suggestion than mock realistic effects ; 
a superb piece of modern music charged to the full with 
the intensity, often hysterical and theatric, of thisage. It 
teems with rich harmonies and is almost overladen with 
color, but at bottom it is good music, beautiful music, and 
some pages of it will rank its composer with the immortals, 
Tschaikowsky has employed all the resources of our latter 
day orchestra, and the sweep, virility, almost majesty of 
his workmanship, in this work at least, should free him 
from the charge which might be justly brought against 
some of his contemporaries, i. ¢., a lack of elevation and 
dignity of style. Hehasa great temperament and is tre- 
mendously in earnest and his brush paints for us the woe 
and passion of Shakespeare's lovers, The dramatic situa- 
tion is sensed finely and fierce pain and passion run 
riot in the score. Somebody once said that Berlioz’ scores 
smelt of blood ; this score of Tschaikowsky smells of love, 
burning, rapturous love—-the love that only asks to live 
butaday. The prodigality of rhythms, the gorgeousness 
of instrumentation and the loving attention to detail so 
characteristic of this master were all brought out by Mr. 
Nikisch’s imperious baton. : 

The ‘*Queen Mab," that most daring of scherzos, was 
a veritable technical tour de force—a Meissonier sketch of 
exceeding and tender delicacy. Of the symphony there need 
little be said. It is one of Mr. Nikisch’s favorites, and 
while he makes a few radical changes in tempi yet it was 
well played, the brilliancy of the last movement being 
most noteworthy, 
gives forth a most compact and almost formidable tone 
quality. As to the string department there can be but one 


The new arrangement of the orchestra 


verdict—its like is rarely heard. Thesinger of the evening 
was Miss Emma Juch, and she was most warmly received 
indeed. Artistic, musical to a degree, herstyle shows to ad- 
vantage in Liszt’s charming but slightly artificial ‘* Loreley”’ 
(a tender old Volkslied framed in fire gilt). In Weber's 
great aria she lacked breadth of voice rather than inten- 
tion. Nature, so generous in its gifts to Miss Juch, has de- 
nied her this much, and her performance was but a succés 
d’estime. 

To be frank, soloists at the Boston Symphony orchestral 
concerts are fifth wheels to the wagon. The orchestra is 
the soloist, after all. The next concert occurs Thursday 
evening, December 8. 


The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 


HE first concert of the Boston Symphony 
T Orchestra, given under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society, took place last Saturday night at the 
Academy of Music in that city. It was preceded by the 
usual public rehearsal last Friday afternoon. The audience 
was large and, for Brooklyn, positively enthusiastic. The 
instrumental portion of the program consisted of Gold. 
mark’s ‘*Sakuntala’’ overture, Wagner's ‘+ Vorspiel’’ 
and ‘‘ Liebestod,’’ from ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,"’ and Tschai 
kowsky’s E minor symphony—the fifth. That it was beau. 
tifully played throughout under Mr. Nikisch goes without 
saying. Miss Juch was the soloist, giving the same num. 
bers as she did at last Thursday night’s concert. She sang 
infinitely better, however. Dr. Dvorak was an interested 
listener with Mrs. F. B. Thurber, in President Sheldon’s box. 
The second rehearsal and concert take place December 9 
and 10. 





There is no one instrument, unless 
indeed it be a large pipe organ, ca 
pable of the variety of effects that are 
obtainable on the Aeolian. Unlike the 
pipe organ, however, the Aeolian is 


adapted to all classes of music ; Over- 
tures and Symphonies can be rendered 
on it with all the softness and delicacy 


of the flute and violin, and the power 
and variety of the combined orchestra 

A waltz is played by the Aeolian 
with the sweetness of the violin and 
‘cello and all the snap and brilliancy 
of the piano. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., 


18 West 23d Street. 
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Organ Loft Whisperings. 
* Kevil is wrought by want of thought as well as want of knowledge.” 

PON a shady and romantic corner of Man- 
UJ hattan Island, about three squares from 125th street 
and one from Fifth avenue, stands *‘ St. Andrew’s.”’ 

Such a beautiful church! 
the outside ; within the perfection of taste in terra cotta, 
pink and amber tones, The handsome windows stream 
faith, hope, charity and good complexions upon bowed 
worshippers; thecarpets are soft and thick, walls stuccoed, 
frescoed, glazed. 
bring balm to overtaxed nerves on the seventh day, while 
heavy silver crosses, pendants and other phylacteries of Epis. 
copal conventionality hold the mind to a correct tension of 
loyalty to its creeds. The font, an egg cup shaped piece 
of bric-A-brac, has its bell cover removed as by unseen 
hands through the agency of ball weight mechanism, re- 
The pulpit 
surroundings are beautiful, and the organ, what a beauty! 


minding one of Poe's ** Pit and Pendulum.” 


The outside a combination of all the tone colors of the 
place, the inside a reflection of all the tone colors of the 
soul, 

Who would imagine that any spirit of discontent could 
And yet it does—the 
big but dying one of Musical Ignorance. ~ 


lie coiled in such a religious Eden? 


Architect, upholsterer, decorator and bishop have left 
their marks of perfect fitness of things upon the place ; not 
one intelligent thought has been bestowed upon its musical 
needs ! 

First place, there is not a quaver of echo or resonance in 
the building. A hand clap on the reading desk falls like an 
underdone biscuit. Solid wool cloth underlies the thick 
carpet. The organ, a No. 1 of deafening capabilities, loses 
fully one-half its tone four paces off. It plays into a cavern of 
twenty feet to the right and one as large to the left, while 


the lofty arches overhead yawn back impotence to the | 


highest and best musical effort. The show of robed choris. 
ters back of the pulpit is an impressive one and becoming 
to the minister. The poor organist in his cramped hole 
four steps below them, and to the left, can neither see his 
boys nor be heard by them, He must play twice as loud as 
is necessary and then trust to training. The strain of 
is enough to cause explosion of the 
The harp addition cannot be heard at all, save 
when placed upon a raised platform above the little steps, 
which is in the way of ‘‘the communicants.”’ 


‘* keeping together "’ 


brain. 


It seems such a pity to have so much expense go awry— 
like a rich dinner badly served, Few people can be made 
to realize that such musical conditions are not perfect, and 
(‘bricks without straw’’) those providing the worst ad- 
vantayes are usually those most exacting in requirement. 
*» What in the world is the matter with that organ? It doesn’t 
give out half the tone for which we have paid!’’ They do 
say that the reason of Mr. Roosevelt's retirement from 
business was disgust at the ill treatment of his beautiful 
instruments. 

The organist here is Mr. Mallinson Randall, a young 
Englishman, trained under Dr. Pierce, deputy organist at 
Westminster, by Muspratt and in the schools of Paris and 
Hanover. He at sixteen had an organ under Mr. Stopford 
Brooks, the musician littérateur, familiar to us among 
other things through his ‘* English Literature.” Conscien- 
tious and thorough, a professional musician, he almost 
lives in the church and finds his time wholly occupied with 
choir loft duties. 

He has forty men and boys—twenty-two sopranos, four 
altos, six tenors and eight bassos. The choir is well worth 
hearing for quality and precision. One hundred anthems 
and services have been given within eighteen months. 

Choir boys are more abundant in Harlem than in the 
more southern districts, which are filled with vested choirs. 
The main draft is from the public schools, but a bonus for 
the discovery of good voices keeps the boys on the alert 
to find such, so that the ranks are solid, Robing and choir 
rooms are downstairs, but well lighted, ventilated and 
heated. The former is known by its double row of 
seats (from which the boys proceed as seated to similar 
places in the choir), a huge linen basket, mirror, clock and 
military closets; the latter, saved by a battle from 
the numerous Sewing Mission Sunday School Aid Society 
rooms, is orderly and comfortable. 

Twenty minutes of rehearsal are devoted to vocal train- 
ing. There is no cigarette trouble in the little company. 
When first associated the slight tendency which Mr. Ran- 
dall observed was counteracted in infancy at a picnic, when 
in a kindly but emphatic lecture he set forth the conse- 
quences, All the boys live near the church and are under 
the personal eye of the choir master most of the time. 
He has no doubt in his mind of the healthy influence of 
choir work upon boys. Cleanliness, order, morality and re. 
finement are inculcated, aside from the musical instruc. 
tion, Mr, Gerry never did a more senseless thing than 
should he take it into his head to interfere with this work. 

Dr, Vanderwater, the rector, and the choir master form 
the musical committee. The former is technically in- 
terested in music, having been at one time choir master, I 
believe, at Old Trinity. He has a wife and interesting son. 

Ameng the musically interested members of the church 


So churchly and modern on 


Well matching cushions and hassocks 








| are Mr. Vernon M. Davis, assistant district attorney ; Mr. 


J. B. Simpson, Dr. Malcolm McLean and Mr. Donald McLean, 
his brother. Mr. Simpson it was who recently offered 
$25,000 to the church if they would raise a corresponding 
sum to pay off the church debt. 

Among the most promising boy singer in this choir are 
Alfred McLean, alto ; Maurice Krickl, son of a Viennese, so- 
prano; Robert Pegram, a relative of the general of that 
name; Willie Stark and Arthur Lea, a delicate looking blonde 


| boy, whose bell toned ‘‘B flat,”’ frontal tone, flat tongue 


and correct breathing method a prima donna might envy. 
Mr. Randall regrets the over activity of this ambitious 


| country, which makes it next to impossible to read, study. 


attend opera, &c., as in England. Healso with many other 


| choir masters bewails the long vacations during which the 


choir polish **goes all to pieces’’ and has to be begun all 
over again with a straggling return corps. Four weeks is 


| anaverage English vacation and the choir work never quite 
| drops out. 


A young musician who is making his mark in a very quiet 
way is Mr. W. B, Crabtree, who has charge of the choir of 
the Stanton Street Mission (or ‘‘ Old Epiphany,’’ with many 
aliases) (Episcopal), located in that tangle of undecided 
streethood below Fourteenth street. With httle or no ad- 
vantage, every sort of obstacle, scarcity and irregularity 
of material and little or no recognition to modulate from 
frown to smile of his spirit, Mr. Crabtree is steadily and 
intelligently trudging toward distinct success, 

An enterprising business man, his entire week of even- 
ings is devoted to his choir—Monday, boys’ vocal drill ; 
Tuesday, men and women; Thursday, boys’ book drill ; 
Friday, a sort of service study, and Saturday, general re. 
hearsal. His greatest trouble is the irregularity of attend- 
ance of his people. He hails with delight every engage- 
ment that takes place between his young singers as the 
hope of steady attendance, 

This mission is in charge of a ‘‘lay reader,’’ a character- 


| ful man 6 feet 3 inches in height, full of apt anecdote, of 
| which he is not sparing in the pulpit. 


Peculiarities of the 
layman’s license are that he is supposed not to read original 
sermons, that he must not read the absolution and is to 
use the word ‘‘us”’ in place of ‘*you”’ in the service. 

Mr. Crabtree is an embryo composer of no mean order, 
with high aims based .upon the solid foundation of rever. 
ence for training and tradition. Contrary to many young 
improvisers, he believes in a knowledge of harmony as 
the grammar of music, prefers a voluntary to an involun- 
ary violation of rule, and claims that untaught improvisa- 
tion is in nine cases out of ten naught but a crude jumble 
of imitations. He is also an ardent and sincere lover of 
Wagner. Blonde, fascinating, quick witted, with a keen 
sense of humor, epigrammatic in conversation, with good 
voice, good memory and common sense, showing to him 
his limitations, a pleasant as well as a valuable future cer- 
tainly awaits the young choir master of ** Old Epiphany.” 

The first two recitals of the fourth year of the free organ 
series given by Mr. Frank Treat Southwick at Holy 
Trinity Church, 122d street and Lexington avenue, will 
take place on November 7 and 21 at 8Pp.Mm. Orchestral 
adaptations of Gounod’s ** March of a Marionette,’’ +*Tann- 
haiuser’’ overture, Spohr’s ‘‘ Power of Sound,”’ intermezzo 
from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and Massenet’s ‘+ Scénes 
Napolitaines ’’ will be a unique and interesting feature. Mr. 
Grant Odell, Mr. Victor Kuzd6, Mr. Jas. H. Ricketson and 
Miss Avice Boxall, the talented young harpist, will assist. 

A concert for the benefit of the choir fund of the ‘Old 
Epiphany House,’’ 130 Stanton street, will be given at 
Mason & Hamlin’s Hall, 158 Fifth avenue, Thursday, 
December 1 at 8:15. 

Mr. Myron Whitney has joined the Ruggles Street Church 
choir, of Boston, the pet and well cared for project of Mr. 
Ford, of the ‘* Youths’ Companion. 

AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ CHORAL SOCIETY. 

I wish to call the attention of my organ loft friends to 
the existence of the Choral Society under the leadership 
of Agramonte, which has recently united with the Manu- 
script Society, whose president is Dr. Gerrit Smith. Here 
may be found an excellent group of opportunities for those 
of you who are musically progressive. 

1. The weekly drill in sight reading and interpretation 
under one of the leading musicians of New York city. 

2. Study of the very latest American compositions while 
yet unpublished. 

3. Becoming identified within its infancy with a move- 
ment for the encouragement of American composition, 
with the prospect of with it growing to a condition of 
mammoth importance in the musical world. 

4. Admission to all the privileges of the Manuscript So- 
ciety—concerts, receptions, including refreshments, charm- 
ing and unique social affairs, patterned after those of 
musical bohemia in Europe. 

5. Association with the first musicians of the city, not on 
bulletin board or title page, but face to face. Many of you 
would travel far merely to see some of the representative 
instrumentalists, vocalists and composers of the day. 
Here you may bask in the sunshine of their genius with 
naught but a cracker, cheese and a mug of beer between 
you. 

The Choral Society, which needs a few more live, ambi- 





tious singers, particularly male and alto parts, meets on 
Wednesdays, 8 rp. M, at Mason & Hamlin Hall, 158 Fifth 
avenue, near Twentieth street. The dues are merely nom. 
inal and the advantages many. Come and see how you 
would like it this Wednesday. 

FANNIE EpcGar THOMAS. 


Yi", 


Sousa’s New Marine Band. 


Irs Onjects AND AIMS AND ITS OVERWHELMING RECoG- 


NITION BY THE PUBLIC. 


HE unquestioned and instant success 
achieved by John Philip Sousa on Sunday evening, 
October 30, at the Broadway Theatre, when he introduced 
his magnificent new band to the New York public for the 
first time, and which caused the New York ‘‘ Herald”’ and 
other papers to declare with enthusiasm that ‘it is no 
exaggeration to say that the audience heard the best 
concert of the kind that New York remembers,”’ makes it 
proper that we should give more than a passing notice to 
what may be properly termed a new departure in the 
military music of this country. For that the realization of 
the object of Messrs. Blakely and Sousa in the formation of 
this new band constitutes a new departure the concurrent 
testimony of the press and the public wherever it has thus 
far appeared makes plain, 

Upon being asked by a representative of THe Musica. 
Courter to give its readers the benefit of the plans and 
objects of the new organization, Mr. Blakely, the manager 
and founder of the enterprise, said: 

** As you are aware I have been for many years the man- 
ager of Gilmore’s Band and of the tours of the United 
States Marine Band, &c. This fact, together with knowl. 
edge gained by my experience that the people of America 
are particularly fond of military music, has naturally inter- 
ested me in the better bands both of Europe and America, 
Hence during my annual visits abroad I have frequently 
listened to the better bands of the older countries, and 
have always found myself admiring in particular the 
wonderful work of the band of the Garde Républicaine, of 
Paris, which is to the military music of Europe what the 
Thomas Orchestra was to America, when, like a meteor, 
it first flashed athwart the musical sky. The band of the 
Garde Républicaine stands alone in its peculiar sphere. It 
is composed of musicians of the highest class who can play 
their instruments with a wonderful softness and charm, 
and their work is of so refined and delicate a character 
that the band can play with the same acceptance to the 
musical ear in a concert hall as does a high-class string 
orchestra. I often asked myself while listening tothe mar- 
velous playing of this remarkable band why such an or- 
ganization could not be produced in America. The requi- 
sites, of course, are the same asin the case of the Garde 
Républicaine Band—musicians who are genuine artists 
trained to the finest effects, and a leader capable of using 
his material in such a way asto make the most and best of 
their skill. 

**On my last visit to Paris, after having twice taken the 
United States Marine Band through the country, and having 
become thoroughly familiar with the ability and resources 
of its leader, Mr. John Philip Sousa, who had exhibited his 
high qualifications by the perfection to which he had brought 
an organization of enlisted men, I determined to organize 
a band which should be to America what that of the Garde © 
Républicaine is to Europe, provided I could secure the co- 
operation of Mr. Sousa and his resignation from the Gov- 
ernment band to take the lead of the projected enterprise. 
I found, as I anticipated, that Mr. Sousa was ripe for the 
project. He had himself, at my suggestion, taken pains 
upon a recent visit to Paris to listen many times to the 
playing of the band of the Garde Républicaine, and it had 
ever since been a strong desire upon his part to be put in 
possession of the material out of which the same marvel- 
ous results could be wrought. He immediately consulted 
the President, the Secretary of the Navy, the commandant 
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of the Marine Corps, all of whom, while deeply regretting 
his wish to leave the Government service, yet felt that so 
rare an opportunity ought not to be denied him, and his 
resignation was therefore reluctantly accepted in letters of 
warm eulogy and good wishes. 

‘*Mr, Sousa immediately began organizing the new 
band. He was restricted in his selection neither in ex- 
pense nor to locality. Competence for the work to be 
done was the only requirement exacted. The musicians 
of Sousa’s new band were drawn from nearly every 
quarter of this country and Europe. The first cornet was 
brought from London, where he was long the admired 
soloist of the famous Covent Garden concerts. The en- 
tire cornet and trumpet section is worthy of its head. One 
of the first clarinets was soloist of the band of the Jardin 
d’Acclimation, of Paris, and a graduate of the Paris Con- 
servatory. Two are graduates of the Leipsic Conservatory, 
and another was for years the first clarinet soloist of Gil- 
more’s Band. It isthe testimony of musiciansthat no clari- 
net department has ever been heard in this country whose 
playing could compare in refinement and velvety smooth- 
ness of tone with that of Sousa’s new band. The French 
horns and trumpets are equally fine, and in fact the whole 
band is of a piece with the instruments I have here men- 
tioned. Raffayolo, the distinguished euphonium soloist ; 
Stengler, Petit, Cox, Shannon and several others have 
been contributed by the band of the late honored and 
lamented Gilmore. Others have been valued members of 
high-class organizations of Europe, and others are from 
the Thomas, Seidl, and other orchestras in this country, 
and in fact the band is made up of the most skillful musi- 
cians that could anywhere be found. 

‘The result is before you. The tour recently made to 
Chicago and return has been the most successful ever un- 
dertaken by a new organization. Press and public have 
been surprised and delighted at the marvelous achieve- 
ments of the new band. At the dedication ceremonies of 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago Mr. Thomas made 
the organization a part of his enlarged orchestra, and the 
concerts given by the band at the Auditorium and at the 
Dedication Ball were the pleased theme on every musical 
tongue. 

‘*At the concluding concert of this preliminary tour, 
given at the Broadway Theatre, in New York, on October 
30, you will bear me out in saying that a more surprised or 
delighted audience has never assembled at a concert in 
New York. So ravenous were the people for the music of 
the new band that the program was extended by encores 
and cheers to twenty-five numbers, and it was 11 o’clock 
before the concert was finally closed, This result is to be 
ascribed not less to the delightful work of the band than 
to the many sided qualifications of the leader, Mr. Sousa, 
for entertaining a promiscuous audience. Like a great 
and entertaining public lecturer, he not only revels in the 
more serious work of his programs and loves it for its ex- 
cellence and for the education it affords, but he uses his 
opportunities in encores to pass from ‘ grave to gay, from 
lively to serene.’ And while his audience is at one time 
absorbed in admiration of the depth, ferver and brilliance 
of his playing of a classical number, in a moment they are 
convulsed with merriment over his treatment of a ‘hu- 
moresque,’ and again emotionally affected by the rendition 
of a sentimental song. Born of a Spanish father and a Ger- 
man mother, his temperament combines the fire, dash and 
liveliness of the former nationality with the soberness and 
depth peculiar to the Germancharacter. Thisisa peculiarly 
happy combination in the director of a military band, who 
is by common acceptance allowed a wider latitude in the 
composition of his programs than is accorded to the high- 
class string organizations. 

‘* Leaders, like poets, are born, not made. Mr. Sousa is 
one of the best exemplars of this fact. Successful con- 
ductors—like great generals—are rare, and the public never 
fails to find them out. Added to his native ability, Mr. 
Sousa has a thorough scientific musical education and aca- 
pacity for arrangement and composition possessed by few. 
This is of infinite service in the organization of a new band, 
and I have every reason, therefore, to congratulate myself 
upon the engagement of this accomplished musician to 
head the new organization, which has made so instant an 
impress upon the musical public of the country. My own 
confidence happily is seconded by that of Mr. Sousa’s mu- 
sicians, who recognized his unquestioned capacity at the 
first rehearsal over which he presided, and they yielded 
themselves at once to his leadership, and are controlled 
by him as perfectly as an organ under the hands of a 
master,”’ 

As the manager of the new organization, in which he has 
a just and proper pride, Mr. Blakely’s enthusiasm is natural 
enough. But what is better, it is borne out by the testi- 
mony of the criticisms which followed the performances 
of the new organization. In every city thus far visited, 
including Chicago, Detroit, Washington, Philadelphia and 
New York, the press and people have been delighted with 
the accomplishments of the band, and have quickly and 
with one accord pronounced it the finest organization ever 
listened to in this country. Its first introduction to New 
York was a continuous ovation by the audience both to 





the leader and the band. The program was more than 
doubled by encores, and the applause frequently took 
the shape of cheers and bravos, and the musicians and 
critics present were the first to add their testimony to 
that of the audience, and join in the general acclaim. 

The wisdom of the new enterprise is therefore already 
amply demonstrated, In fine, this country now has a 
military band worthy of its great string orchestras, It is 
acknowledged that the latter have no superior in Europe, 
and with the advent of Sousa’s Band it is claimed to be 
equally true as regards our new and grand military or- 
ganization. It cannot be gainsaid that all along its initial 
tour the newspapers have recognized the fact that the ob- 
jects of the organization have been fully attained. The 
New York ‘‘Herald,’’ of last Monday a week ago, said, 
‘It is no exaggeration to say that the audience heard the 
best concert of the kind New York remembers.’’ The 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Press’ says: ‘‘ The band is superior to any 
other before the American public.’’ The sameencomiums 
are passed upon it by the other Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit and Buffalo newspapers. Atthe same timethat these 
journals commend the brilliant leadership of Mr. Sousa, 


they acknowledge that it would be impossible for him to 
produce the results he has accomplished without having | 
The | 


under his baton a band of consummate musicians. 
remarkable balance of the band, the velvety smoothness 
of its ensemble work, the organ-like purity of its tone, the 
alternate refinement and sonority and the contrasting 
delicacy and brilliance elicited from the accomplished 
musicians of which it is composed, are the themes of 
abundant praise. And the playing of the band, as a rule, 
1s pronounced a revelation in military music. 


That such an organization should actually jump into | 


popular favor as Sousa’s new band has done is not to be 
wondered at. It is a well-known fact that the American 
people are extremely fond of military music. They fol- 
lowed the lamented Gilmore through his entire career with 
plaudits and huzzas, and he died as he lived, a veritable 
musical hero. His mantle has fallen upon a worthy young 
leader, who will do for the military bands of the present 
day what Gilmore did for them wheninhis prime. He 
created a ‘‘new departure,’’ which the people welcomed 
with acclaim. Sousa, availing himself of every resource of 
the New World, has crossed the ocean and added to these 
the highest and best accomplishments of the Old. He, too, 
then, is to be credited with a new departure, and this the 


people will gladly recognize and crown with abundant suc- | 


cess. This, in fact, they have already done—for it must 
be acknowledged that the tour, the concluding concert of 
which Mr. Sousa has just given in New York, has been a 
triumph from beginning toend. And if this be true in the 
outset of the new organization, what shall be said when it 
shall have arrived at the zenith of its career? It goes 
without saying, therefore, that when the Band of the Garde 
Républicaine arrives, as we trust it will, in Chicago to 
play during the Columbian Exposition it will find in Sousa’s 
new band ‘‘a foeman worthy of its steel,’’ and thus will 
have been accomplished the sole object of its organization, 
to wit, the production of a military band which shall be to 
America what the Band of the Garde Républicaine is to 
France, and has hitherto been to the world. 

THE MARVELOUS REFINEMENT, TONE AND SHADING OF THE 

BAND, 

Upon the accomplishments of the band in this direction 
the critics are united and most enthusiastic. With hearty 
accord they pronounce the pianissimos, the swells, the 
shading, the refinement an the perfection of the band as 
beyond all criticism and unequaled in the history of mili- 
tary bands in this country. 

Washington ‘“ Post.”—For exquisite tone shading, thunderous 
harmony contrasted with strains as delicate as those of a string 
orchestra, the playing of the band is simply marvelous, 

Detroit ‘‘ Free Press.”—In fine, delicate passages the new band 
excels anything of the kind heard in Detroit, many of the “ runs"’ 
being rendered with an equal amount of delicacy to that displayed 
by a fine symphony orchestra. 

Detroit ‘ Tribune.”—Their ensemble playing is unexcelled. 
Not one of the fifty instruments ever deviated the slightest de- 
gree either in time or tone. 
in the piano and pianissimo passages, in which the band is ex- 
tremely successful. The same may be said of their crescendos 
and decrescendos, which were executed with an exactness and 
precision seldom heard—the oboes, clarinets and flutes were in 
lovely harmony. At times the music sounded as if coming from 
one instrument, like a gigantic organ, and one would almost 
forget that fifty men instead of one produced those sweet strains 
in ‘‘ Peer Gynt,’’ in three parts: ‘‘ Morning,”’ ‘‘ Asa’s Death” and 
“Peer Gynt Chased by the King of the Mountains.” The differ- 
ent sentiments of the three themes were cleverly represented, 
and when the low and mournful tunes changed into the loud and 
vehement music of the chase, the audience was carried away. 

New York ‘ Herald.”—Much has been said in advance of what 
Mr. Sousa could do, but not too much, His band plays with a 
tone, a delicacy and a musical effect that cannot be too highly 
praised. It is a new sensation to hear such music from a military 
band, and Mr. Sousa is perfectly right in declaring that his or- 
ganization is one for high-class concert purposes. 

Chicago ‘‘ Times.”—The precision of attack of the band seems 
perfect, the shading is most effective, and the refinement of tone, 
particularly in the pianissimo passages, shows the musicianship 
of the players to be of a high order. The string effects are more 
than usually effective and a splendid volume of tone was pro 


The effect was especially noticeable 


duced in the climaxes and fortissimos. The crescendos were 
even and exact. The overture to ‘‘ Semiramide " was the first 
number, and the success of the band was assured by the first 
performance. The ‘ Faust” ballet music was played with fine 
contrast and artistic phrasing. 

Chicago “ Times."—One of the highest achievements of this 
band under Mr. Sousa’s training is the exquisite manner in which 
delicate nuances are obtained in the easiest and most effortless 
smoothness. Grieg’s suite, ‘* Peer Gynt,” in Tuesday's program, 
was a number that showed clearly the exquisite variety of effects 
to be produced by wind instruments. In Wagner's music the full 
power of this band is at its height of perfection. The mosaic 
from * Lohengrin,” with the swan song produced by the horn 
and its splendid bursts and blares of sound, suffered little in 
comparison with an orchestral rendering. 

Chicago * Tribune."—Last evening the enthusiasm was merited, 
and placed a correct estimate upon the abilities of Mr. Sousa and 
in the nature of a sur- 





his men. The concert came somewhat 


prise. Creditable work was expected, but there was some fear 


that roughness, and possibly inaccuracies, would be discovered 
in the playing. The overture to ‘* Semiramide ” 
hearer of his doubts as to the capabilities of the players. 
‘*Faust" ballet 
served to display the high finish of the playing. 


soon freed the 
The 
sharply contrasted divisions, 


with its 


music, 


The band again showed its brilliant capa- 
None of the organiza 


Chicago ‘* News.” 
bilities in the handling of difficult scores, 
tions which have preceded it in this city has been superior to 
this one in gaining effects of light and shade. In delicacy of 
nuance and accurate phrasing it is possibly without an equal so 


far as American bands are concerned. 
The audience sat delighted, fairly 


Chicago “* Daily Globe.” 
intoxicated with the fragrance of the harmony, which insensibly 


stole its way into every heart. It was a bath of liquid melody 


pure, gentle and satisfying. 


Chicago ‘‘ Evening Post."'—No string orchestra could bring out 


the artistic nuances with more notable effect. Indeed herein lies 


the chief merit of the new band, They know the value of re 
fined expression, and they also know how to secure that expres 
sion. Equal always to the bravura passages, they are equal always 
to those finished effects that accompany true virtuosity. In this 
particular the band’s performance as a brass band was a revela 
tion of what skill and drill are able to do. 

Philadelphia “ Times.'’—The aim of the organization is to re 
fine the effects produced by a military band, so as to produce 
work as delicate as that of the best string orchestra, The con- 
cert last evening showed that this object had been fully secured. 


The tone, although of great volume at times, is never brassy, 


but always mellow and clear. Nowhere was the fineness of 
shading shown plainer than in the extracts from the “ Peer 
Gynt ” suite, where it was hard to realize that the strings were 
absent. 

Philadelphia ‘ Inquirer.”—The organization is a compromise 


between an orchestra and a field band. There is not the loud 


twanging that has made the indoor playing of the old organiza- 


tion objectionable. Mr. Sousa has an organization of which he 
may well be proud, and it was thoroughly appreciated by the 
audience that filled every part of the Academy of Music last 
night 


Great praise must be awarded to the 


New York “* Recorder.” 
| excellent phrasing, shading and general ensemble work of Pro- 


| fessor Sousa’s forces. Rossini’s overture to ‘‘ Semiramide’’ was 
extremely well given as to dynamic effects, and several numbers 
of Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt” suite were very well done indeed, Pro- 


fessor Sousa may be congratulated on the excellent playing of 
his truly great organization. 

New York ‘Evening Telegram.”- 
was a surprise and a gratification last night in the way of the 
rendering of classical music by an orchestra solely of wind and 
percussion instruments. There was a breadth of handling in the 
very first number, the ‘‘ Semiramide” overture, coupled with a 
delicacy of tone which challenged the attention of even those 


Sousa’s New Marine Band 


used to the full orchestra. Delicacy of treatment was shown 
again in the ‘‘ Peer Gynt" suite and a well controlled sonority in 
the ‘‘ Lohengrin” mosaic. 


Max Heinrich at Philadelphia.—The following is 
taken from the Philadelphia ‘* Inquirer’’ of recent date. 


Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich gave a song recital at the New Century 
Drawing Room last night before a large and cultured audience, The 
program consisted of selections from the classic composers, with two or 
three by modern men. Mr. Heinrich’s position as one of the best Lieder 
singers in the world is too well known to require extended comment here, 
except to say that he sang last night with all his power and sweetness, the 
song ‘“* Where’er You Walk,’ by Hiindel, being particularly noteworthy. 

Mrs. Heinrich, who is not so well known, is an artist with a voice well 
cultured and excellent methods. Her tones are not powerful, but full of 
musical beauty. She was enthusiastically received, and Schubert's well- 
known song, “ To Sylvia,’’ was encored. The four duets were thoroughly 
The concert was a complete success in every way. 


enjoyed. 
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RAND SONATE, op. 14, composed in 1836. 
The strange title of the first edition of this work, 
‘Concert sans Orchestre,”’ was not originally intended by 
Schumann ; in adopting it he acceeded to the wish of his pub- 
lisher, Haslinger, who thought a sonata was not a salable 
article. In the second edition, which appeared in 1853, the 
original title was restored, and with it the scherzo, which 
had to be left out in the first edition, as of course a scherzo 
in a concerto would have been without precedent. Schu- 
mann wrote in 1839 to his master, Dorn: ‘‘ No doubt there 
may be much of the struggles which Clara cost me in my 
music, and no doubt this has also been understood by you. 
The concerto sonata, ‘ Kreisleriana,’ ‘Davidsbindler’ and 
‘ Novelletten ' were almost wholly occasioned by her.’”’ We 
need not be told in order to find out that this work springs 
from the same source at his op. 11. Here we have the 
same depth and intensity of feeling, if not more; but the 
passion is tempered and chastened. Manly dignity and 
tenderness are the distinguishing features of this sonata. 
As to its form, almost all that has been said of op. 11 may 
be applied to it. The artificial though beautiful form of 
the sonata is little suited for the confidential outpouring of 
our composer ; by and by he will find a more adequate 
form. There is a want of concentration in the first move- 
ment: it is like a lover's confessions, full of episodes and 
repetitions. Still it was a noble and mighty endeavor to 
give voice to what so deeply stirred his heart, and it is this, 
imperfect though the form may be, which engages our 
sympathy and saves the work from oblivion. Pectus est 
quod facit theologum, and not only the theologum, but 
also the musicum. Aye, it is the heart that makes the 
musician, What are your artfully contrived compositions 
-if your heart's blood does not run through them? 

Do not point back to the past. Much of what those men, 
to whom we musicians bow with deep reverence and high- 
est admiration, have written is dead material—blocks out 
of which the present builds noble palaces and chisels grand 
and delicate sculptures. Not that all they left us is dead 
matter; they too felt and loved; they too knew sorrow 
and joy; but they lived at a time when the musical art had 
not yet reached that state of perfection which enables it to 
become the interpreter of the subtlest gradations in the 
scale of human emotions. They prepared the way for the 
poets to come, But have we been progressing ever since 
was born in the Western world? Who can answer 
the question? So much may be said: the art has become 
more and more spiritualized; it has become a power in 
modern life, an essential element in modern culture. There 
are many who smile at this as a presumptuous pretension, 
but what is the opinion of men worth who have never 


music 


taken the least trouble to understand the import of music, 
and whose knowledge is derived from drawing room dis- 
plays and other doubtful sources? 

In this sonata, as in the two others, itis the middle move. 
ments which give pure and unmixed satisfaction. The 
last movement is all color, almost without distinct forms 
and outline—a surging of sound, a 

Langen 

Und Bangen 

In schwebender Pein; 
all, like the mood it portrays, is vague. 

The scherzo is full of pith and verve, Already Schumann 
shows that he is the successor of Beethoven in this kind of 
composition, With all differences—and they are great—he 
sets forth, like him, a humanly significant contents, not 
merely graceful motions of an inventive fancy. 

The best part of the work is the quasi variazioni on an 
andantine of Clara Wieck. One naturally turns to the 
other variations on a theme of the same lady artist, the im. 
promptu composed four years previously. You remember 
what Reissmann wrote of the earlier work ; let us now see 
what he has to say about the present one. ‘They (the 
quasi variazioni) are not, like the former, only a homage 
rendered to the artist, but a gift of the heart which was to 
find its echo in the kindred heart. Not cool enthusiasm 
but warmest Innigkeit (inmost feeling) speaks through 
them, and they belong to the most finished that Schumann 
has written.’’ The variations could not be better charac- 
terized. They are not a mere masking and dressing up of 
a theme, but a developing and deepening of its meaning 
which, in its fullness, the composer of the andantino hard- 
ly suspected ; and it is more, itis a wedding of two kin- 
dred spirits; indeed only thus the result could be brought 
about. From a purely artistic point of view one cannot 
but admire the unity of the whole, its simplicity, and the 
beautiful climax. 

The ‘ Fantasiesticke,’’ op. 12, two books containing 
eight pieces which are next in order of time, must satisfy 
even the severest critic. To begin with No. 1; can there 
be anything mere perfect in form, more dreamily sweet? 
**It seems to be woven out of twilight.” 

It is like a reminiscence of hours of peace and sweetest 





happiness, when the calm of the outer world was reflected 
in our inner world, when here as there darkness mingled 
with light, and fancy on this mysterious canvas drew its 
soothing pictures. 

Schumann oftenest seems to concentrate all his powers 
in the microcosm, man; sometimes he seems to revel in 
the gorgeous luxuriance of Oriental splendor of forms and 
celors, but not seldom also he calls to our mind fields and 
woods, mountains and vales, landscapes dark and sunlit, 
the soft light of the moon and, above all, the glories of the 
setting sun. How is this relation of music with scenes of 
nature to be explained ? Man is an instrument, a kind of 
zolian harp on which nature plays; no wonder that the 
composer thus played upon produces music which will be 
recognized by us. Besides, music is the only language 
which can describe these vague impressions ; not to men- 
tion the more lasting influences that either lie upon you 
like a nightmare or give you wings to soar heavenward. 
Watch the clouds as they pass now in thick, black masses, 
then open to let the sun shine through in its glorious 
brightness, and notice how these quick alternating changes 
affect your whole being. Painting cannot give you the 
changes; it can give you only one glimpse, and reproduce 
only approximately the same impression ; but music with 
its subtle language interprets every minutest bit of shade, 
every gleam of light. 

Observe, also, in connection with this piece, that calm, 
undisturbed states of the mind will always find their ex- 
pression in symmetrical forms. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lieder 
ohne Worte,”’ for instance, are perfect in their way ; their 
symmetrical form corresponds to the rhythmical nature of 
the states of mind they portray. But it is different with 
passionate and inordinate emotions; they bear and even 
demand a rougher form. Accordingly the second number, 
‘“‘Aufschwung’’ (soaring), which is descriptive of an 
agitated state of mind, does not show the same smooth- 
ness of structure. This piece is full of fire, and the tran- 
scendent swing of the D flat major is especially Schumann- 
esque. No, 3, ‘*Why?’’ has an indescribable charm, and 
is of cloying sweetness. Only one who loved could write 
such melting sounds, that come ‘‘o’er the ear like the 
sweet south that breathes upon a bank of violets, stealing 
and giving odor.’’ Yes, love is so full of mystery that the 
lover may well ask, ‘*Why?’”’ 

No. 4, ‘‘Whims,”’ is a humorous piece. The whims are 
not of the disagreeable kind with which we embitter our 
friends’ lives; it is a capricious blending of play and ear. 
nest, a wavering between mirth and melancholy, everything 
being unsettled but the all underlying goodness of heart. 

No. 5, ‘*Night,”’ is very grand and deeply affecting ; it 
stirs our innermost being. With the expiring light have 
vanished also peace and soothing imaginings, and dark 
night brings with her thoughts of fear and pain. It is a 
fine counterpart to the first number; both are most signifi- 
cant and so expressive that he whoruns may read. They 
are no hieroglyphics. 

No. 6, the ‘* Fable,”’ is a wonderful thing, and I will not 
spoil the story by telling it badly. 

No. 7, ‘*Traumeswirren’’ (Dream visions), too, is very 
beautiful, and no doubt owes its name to the gay shadow- 
like sounds which flit mockingly hither and thither, and to 
the sombre but equally shadow-like ones which mysteri- 
ously glide by. 

The last number is magnificent. What life and humor! 
The beginning of page 272 of Pauer’s octavo edition fills 
me every time I play it, or hear it played, with new de- 
light. There is in it an enjoyment of life, a beaming of 
sly mirth, an abundance of boisterous humor which cannot 
be resisted. Is ‘*Climax’’ a good translation of ‘‘ Das Ende 
vom Lied?”’ I think not, but can’t suggest anything more 
appropriate. No. 8 of op. 124 (Vol. IV., p. 1009 of 
Pauer’s octavo edition), Wasielewski thinks, may be 
reckoned as belonging to these pieces. At any rate it is 
marked in the catalogue as having been written in the 
same year (1839). If Schumann really intended it for this 
series, and on consideration rejected it, he showed good 
judgment. 

The genre of Fantasiesticke was created by Schumann 
and has since been much cultivated by other composers. 
That no one has succeeded so well as Schumann is natural ; 
with them it has been an imitated form, with him it was the 
spontaneous expression of his individual nature. I am 
speaking relatively, for it would be ridiculous to deny all 
spontaneity to composers of Fantasiestticke, a form so free, 
so undefined. One has, however, to keep in mind that just 
on that account it presupposes, if it is to be cultivated 
with success, a peculiarly rich and fanciful mental consti. 
tution. A comparison of Mendelssohn's ‘‘Lieder’’ with 
Schumann’s * Fantasiestticke’’ is interesting. The two 
classes of composition show us the peculiarities and in- 
nermost nature of the composers who originated them 
better perhaps than their greater works. It is in little 
things that a man’s true nature reveals itself ; he acts then 
without any great effort, is unguarded, and therefore most 
himself. 

**Die Davidsbindler,’’ eighteen characteristic pieces, 
op. 6, composed in 1839. Wasielewski speaks rather lightly 
of, these pieces. ‘‘They are,” he says, ‘‘compared with 





the ‘Fantasiesticke,’ what clever sketches are to finished 
genre pictures. The musical kernel is throughout inferior 
to these ; hardly here and there a development of the prin- 
cipal thought is noticeable ; working out of motivi is al- 
most out of the question.’’ This inability to comprehend 
the deeper import of Schumann’s music is quite character- 
istic of Wasielewski. His thorough belief in bulk and 
formulas blinds him to the subtler motions and more deli- 
cate touches of this rare and peculiar nature. It is true 
the ‘‘Fantasiesticke’’ are of a more developed and fin- 
ished form, to which, no doubt, ina great measure they 
owe their popularity ; but the ‘* Davidsbindler ’’ possess 
qualities that ought to secure them against the danger of 
being pooh-poohed. The pieces are for the most part 
short; but, if they are only sketches of a few lines, these 
lines are so firm, so significant, that we do not feel the 
want of more. If you ever have examined sketches of the 
great masters of pictorial art you will understand my 
meaning. A sketch may be as great a piece of art as the 
most finished picture; indeed, there are sketches which 
never should become anything else. But are the pieces 
before us sketches? Are they not rather short poems full 
of that epigrammatic conciseness so peculiar to Schumann ? 
I think this is the case. They are pregnant with meaning 
and truly characteristic. They differ from most so-called 
characteristic pieces in this, that they would be recognized 
as such without the information on the title page, while in 
most cases one fails, notwithstanding the information, to 
find anything characteristic, and without it no one would 
ever imagine that they were intended for anything of the 
sort. And here I must once more refer to the Davidsbind. 
Schumann says of it: ‘*The society was more than a 
secret one, since it existed only in the head of the founder ”’ 
(preface to ‘*Collected Writings’’). And again: ‘'The 
Davidsbind is a spiritual, romantic one, as you have long 
perceived. Mozart was as great a Bundler as Berlioz is 
now, as you are, without being nominated by diploma. 
Florestan and Eusebius are my dual nature, which I should 
like to blend into one as Raro did; the rest is to be found 
inthe paper. The veiled ones are some of them real per- 
sons ; there is also much out of the rea! life of the Davids- 
bindler”’ (letter to Dorn). This refers to the appearance 
of the ‘‘ Davidsbiindler’’ in the musical paper of which he 
was the editor, but may be found of use here. He who, 
misled by the original name ‘ Davidsbindlertinze,’’ ex- 
pectsdance music will be greatly disappointed. The word 
‘*dance’’ must be taken in a different sense. ‘ They are 
dances,’’ as Dr. A. Schubrig, the editor of the third edition re- 
marks, ‘‘ with which the Davidsbindler led the Philistines.” 
The ‘Marche des Davidsbundler contre les Philistins”’ 
furnishes the best commentary on these ‘‘dances.’’ Reiss- 
mann says: ‘* The single pieces are manifestations of moods 
which resulted from the conflict of the most secret statutes 
of the society with the world of reality,’’—or, in other 
words, from the conflict between art and craft, poetry and 
prose, romanticism and formalism. 

The motto of Clara Wieck, with which the piece opens, 
is like the sign of the prompter, after which the curtain 
rises and lays open to us the scene of action—the poet’s 
soul. The eighteen scenes of which the performance con- 
sists are full of interest and surprising variety. The 
dramatis persone, Eusebius and Florestan, in their 
monologues and dialogues, unfold themselves more and 
more. Of these eighteen numbers some are signed by 
Eusebius, some by Florestan, others by both conjointly. 
One of the latter, and at the same time one of the 
finest and most extended, is the first. It is built on the 
above mentioned motto of Clara Wieck and breathes the 
most delicate tenderness, being a worthy offering to her 
whom he calls ‘‘the noble maiden,”’ of whom he said that 
he had no words to tell ‘‘ what being she was, what all she 
combined in herself,’’ for whom his feelings were such ‘as 
could not be expressed in words,’’ and of whom he wrote 
to a Vienna correspondent: ‘She will be with you at this 
moment; you will see, admire and love her. She will 
surely play you some of my compositions ; there you have 
them at their source.’’ To discuss each piece singly 
would require too much time and space. I shall therefore 
make only one or two general remarks. 

When treating of the ‘‘ Fantasiestiicke’’ I made mention 
of Mendelssohn, but there is another contemporary com- 
poser the nature of whose music has much in common with 
Schumann’s—I mean Chopin. Yet there are great differ- 
ences, too, and perhaps the greatest—those which strike 
one most—are the manliness and healthy strength of the 
formerand the feminine, morbid sensitiveness of the latter. 
There is strength in Chopin, but it is feverish, hectic ; 
there is acutest sensibility in Schumann, but it is always 
supported by latent power. All has a healthy complexion 
in Schumann’s music, even his melting tenderness, his 
dreamy longing, from No. 1 and those from Nos. 2 and 14 
will show. 

The chief distinguishing feature of Schumann's character 
is humor, a quality which presupposes depth of feeling 
and a healthy mental constitution. This quality, more- 
over, may serve us as a gauge to compare him not only 
with his contemporaries but also with himself. There is 
nothing of the deep toned humor of some of these pieces 














and the scherzo of the last sonata in his earlier works. 
The ‘‘Carnival’’ has been often lauded for its humor; I 
am not quite sure whether humor is in this case not a mis. 
nomer ; if itis humor it must be humor in its youth, not 
yet full grown. In the ‘‘Carnival’’ we have more spright- 
liness, in the ‘‘ Davidsbindler ’’ more depth. The history 
of the humorous in music has yet to be written. It would 
be an interesting task, and I should say not an ungrateful 
one. Will nobody attempt it? It necessitates no researches 
into gray antiquity; it is a growth of modern times; it 
prospers only in the pure air of freedom. 

The ‘‘ Davidsbindler '’ abound in examples of the fresh- 
ness and humor of Schumann’s music ; not to go farther 
take No. 3. 

The ** Scenes from Childhood,’’ thirteen easy pieces for 
the piano, op. 15 (1838), are real gems, but so well known 
that little need be said about them. ‘I have seldom seen 
anything more clumsy and narrow than what Rellstab”’ (a 
Berlin critic of note) ** wrote about my ‘ Kinder- 
scenen.’ He thinks perhaps that I put a crying child 
before me and then seek the notes. The reverse is 
the case. Yet I do not deny that some children’s 
heads were before my mind’s eye while composing ; 
the superscriptions were, of course, made afterward, 
and are indeed nothing but subtler hints for reading 
and comprehension, But really Rellstab sometimes 
does not see beyond the A B C, and will have nothing 
but chords.’’ The pieces are all short, and in song 
form ; the execution is delicate and finished ; they 
may be compared to miniature pictures. To be es- 
pecially noted are the charming No. 4, (‘‘ Entreating 
Child ’’), ending on thechord of the dominant seventh ; 
No. 5 (‘*Quite Happy’’), full of innocent enjoy- 
ment; No. 7 (‘*Dreaming ’’), so naive and airy ; 
No. 12 (‘Child Falling Asleep ’’), remarkable for 
delicacy, and beautifully scored, if I may use the 
expression. ‘‘In the last number” (‘*The Poet 
Speaks’’) says Dr. Brendel, ‘‘the composer asks, if 
I guess rightly, ‘ Why should we not transport our- 
selves back into the beautiful child world, and for 
moments live in memory ?’”’ 

Schumann, in a letter to Reinecke, compares the 
‘* Album for Young People’’ with the ‘‘Scenes from 
Childhood.’”’ He writes: ‘‘Of course one always 
loves the youngest children best ; but these in par- 
ticular have grown dear to my heart—and, indeed, 
straight out of the family life. The first pieces in 
the ‘ Album’ I wrote for my eldest child on her birth- 
day, and thus one after another was added. It 
seemed to me asif I once more began composing 
anew. You will also trace some of the old humor 
here and there. They are quite different from the 
‘Kinderscenen.’ These are reminiscences of an older 
person, for older persons; while the ‘Christmas 
Album’ contains rather foreshadowings, presenti- 
ments, future states, for younger people.’’ 

In fine, the ** Scenes from Childhood,’’ as Brendel 
well puts it, ‘‘are not objective descriptions, but 
child-like moods of the man.”” That Schumann was 
able to transport himself back into the child world, 
and to conjure up such truthful, lovely pictures of 
that happy time when innocent tenderness, amiable naiveté 
and peaceful enjoyment of life are as yet unsullied and 
undisturbed by passion—this, I say, is a proof, if proof 
were wanted, of the purity, simplicity and loving nature 


of his character. 
(To be continued.) 








A Faculty Recital.—The Messrs. A. A. Stanley and S. 
R. Mills, members of the faculty of the University Conser- 
vatory of Music at Grand Forks, N. Dak., gave the second 
faculty concert of the conservatory course on Saturday of 
two week ago, with the following program : 
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Mr. A. A. Stanley. 


Aria from “* Magic Flute”’ .......... ccseeeecceeee ide oVendt Mozart 
Mr. Silas R. Mills. | 

Fantasie and fugue, A minor, op. 104.........66.0 ceecceeee ...Merkel | 

Pastoral. ........+++0+s+ere0 «rota cis np Bearcats aa 8 Bach 

Adagio from sonata No. 8... ! 

+ sasacsdagsgadaha CT Le Ree .. Salome 

Verset....... ) 

CS Ok SO OS SUED, 5 nin enes ccagaeteadedensssssencadcopere Grison 

WES eRSRS vi ckescckdscccadscaceksackbees ‘ ..F. Hiller 

Mr. S. R. Mills. 
Finale from sonata No. 2, D major...........06cccceeeeeeeeeecee Guilmant 


A Columbian Mass.—The Columbian mass sung by the 
choir of St. Michael’s Church was composed and written 
by Prof. Will W. Hall, of the University Conservatory, and 
critics of church music pronounced it one of greatest merit 
and skill. This mass comprised fifty-three pages of manu- 
script and is Professor Hall’s first production of this form 
given to the public, with orchestral accompaniment. The 
mass will go the publisher in the near future. Professor 
Hall is to be congratulated on securing the talent which he 
did in this the first production of the mass; considering 
that there were only four rehearsals, not only tie soloists 
but the chorus did remarkably well. Professor Hall’s full 
orchestra was present and heightened the effect of the ren- 
dition of the mass.—‘ Herald,’’ Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
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Music Made Easy. 


Easy FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS 
THROUGH A New System or MUuSICAL 
NOTATION -INVENTED BY Mr. 

GONZALO DE J. NUNEZ. 


Music MADE 


HIS system consists of the introduction in 
musical notation of two signs that will represent the 
sharp and the flat in the notes where they are found. 
Those two signs are a triangle, A, for the whole notes and 
ja diagonal, x, for notes of a small value. In my long | 
experience as a piano teacher I have found that the greatest 
| difficulty the pupils experience is the correct playing of 
the notes. They have to remember the sharps and the flats 

| required in the key, and the new ‘‘accidentals’’ which 
occur, and the rule by which an accidental in the begin- 
ning of a measure must be altered the notes of the same 











GONZALO NUNEZ. 


denomination coming, unless a new sign will destroy its 
effects. The number of accidentals that have to be taken 
into consideration before a musician attempts to play a 
piece are as follows: (1) The accidentals that constitute 
the key, major or minor; (2) the sharps; (3) the flats; (4) 
| the naturals or destroyers; (5) the double sharps; (6) the 
double flats ; (7) the double naturals or destroyers ; (8) the 
| enormous strain on the memory to remember the sharps 
or flats of the keys which have no signs whatever to warn the 
player and are so very easily forgotten when a succession 
of accidentals comes in a measure. As an example of these 
difficulties there is shown a bar of the thirty-first mazurka, 
| op. 50, by Chopin, in which you will find ten accidentals in 
| a single measure : 


oe 





| 
Bet 
| ——— Pecan 





The same and more difficult passages taken from the 





| will soon get rid of all 


works of Schumann, Bach, Wagner and others could be | 
shown, but space forbids. I have, however, an abundant 
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stock of examples to show how ‘imperfect ”’ is the old 
system of notation. 

Now as a proof of the advantages of my new system, let 
us take strings in their proper order and I will show the 
benefits of my discevery as follows: 


1. For the student. 
2. For the reader. 
. For the accompanist. 
. For the singer. 
- For the orchestration. 
For the composer and reviser of proofs. 

7. For the popularity of great composers and the total 
destruction of ‘‘Ta-ra-ra boom.de-ay"’ music. 

8. A step in the right direction for the study of music, on 
account of musical education acquired by the new sys- 


Oum & Ww 


tem. 

9. Is it right to close the doors of music to people whe 
could enjoy it but for the presence of technicalities? 

The advantages for the students, will besuch a 

' simplification of things that they need only examine 

the different figures of the notes to get acquainted 

with the values, and this knowledge wil! be sufficien 

to make them read music. The different combina- 

tions of notes in regard to values is simply a ques- 

tion of arithmetic, and any little girl from school 

will easily understand the number of notes con- 

tained in a bar and how to be divided. This is so 

elementary that I don’t consider it worthy of any 
detailed mention. 

The reader will have an immense facility when 
sharps and flats are not to be thought of, as I mest 
emphatically assert that the only difficulty inreading 
music consists in the proper dealing with acciden- 
tals. Any musician will agree with me inthis matter. 

The professional accompanist will find the easiest 

| method of transposition in my system, and a close 
and impartial investigation will prove that itiseasier 
to transpose at first sight with my system than to 
i read in the old manner. 

The general transposition necessary for an ccom.- 

panist is the semitone up or down. Semitone low— 
Change x for black notes and low down black notes, 
Semitone up—Consider all notes sharps. Other in- 
tervals are just as simple. 

Singers will not have any trouble but the study of 
intonation and values, just as easy as it is for be- 
ginners. 

One of the most difficult things in orchestration is 
to understand the transposing of instruments, such 
The 
very easily in those 


as horns, clarinets, trumpets and cor anglais. 
find his way 
difficulties, for he will proceed by semitones. 
this to the consideration of all students who make 


composer will 

I leave 

orchestration their specialty. They wil! see I am 
right. 

The composer and reader of proofs will be greatly 
helped in this way. When they put down their 
thoughts on paper they never think of accidentals. 

. The internal ear is always right, and by writing in 
a hurry they don’t see whether the notes are suffi- 
ciently provided with sharps and flats. Hence a 

great deal of trouble arises, and they are compelled to 
revise three or four times before the composition is correct. 

The same trouble takes place when correcting proofs. 
You will very seldom find pieces entirely correct from 
beginning to end. 

I must mention one of the greatest benefits that music 
will have by simplifying the present difficult appearance of 
the works of great masters, ancient and modern, 

Great composers are so little known by the public that 
the principal and most beautiful music they wrote issleep- 
ing in obscurity. Schumann, Bach, Wagner and even 
Chopin have composed works that are known only by pro- 
fessional musicians. 

Do you know why? Because people cannot read them. 
I remember some months ago my old friend Mr. S. B. Mills 
told me that the nicest things he wrote were the least cele- 
brated. I know it is so, and the reason is the same. Ama- 
teurs don’t like to read complicated music, and the most 
beautiful conceptions of the great masters remain almest 
unknown. My system of notation is the key to open those 
treasures and give them to their real owner, the public. 
Musicians will be more celebrated than they are, people 
will enjoy them better, and if you are willing to do it we 
‘* Ta-ra-ra boom-de-ay’’ music, 
which is a great hindrance to true musical civilization, 


Is it right for musicians to close the doors of music to 
people who would be happy to know, and this only on ac- 
count of some technicalities ? 

The only necessity for people to know in what key a 
piece of music is written is to call their attention to the 
notes that have to be altered in the scale. My system will 
No more reasoning and abstruse explan- 
You have no necessity for 
Music is an art of the 


provide for this. 
ation before you sing or play. 
them. You wish to hear, that is all. 
ear; leave science to the composers. 
I declare that everyone who begins music with my sys- 
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tem will be able to learn better the other system, and will 
do so if they wish. They will be better prepared for the 
reception of the different relations of the scales until an- 
other system comes which will reveal the true laws of art, 


I have had a personal experience as a musician that I 
would like to speak of. The right expression in music con- 
sists in placing a musical phrase before the ear with the 


From the moment that you give a 
You will understand music 


purity of its meaning. 


name to the note you lose it, 


better if you don’t think of a, b, c, or, what is the same, 
do, re, mi, &c Your expression will be of a higher order 
if you consider these notes as pure musical sounds, and try 
to understand what was the meaning of the composer in 
his melody. Herein lies one of the secrets of musical com- 
position, and I can certainly assure you that the reason 


why ignorant singers have more expression than well edu- 
cated instrumentalists and virtuosos of all kinds is because 
that for this class of singers the names of the notes are for- 
gotten and replaced by a verse more or less good; they 
have more liberty with the musical sounds without think- 


ing of their scientific meanings. 











Mrs. Kellogg Dead.—Jane Elizabeth Kellogg, mother of 
Clara Louise Kellogg, the opera singer, died at the Claren- 
don Hotel, Tuesday evening of last week, of heart failure. 
She was seventy four years old, and was born in Birming- 
ham, Conn. In 1839 she married George Kellogg, and for 





three years they lived in Birmingham. They then went 


———=-_ 
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Fugue in C sharp major of J. S. Bach (seven sharps) simplified by Mr. Nufiez’s System, 


Seid! Popular Concert. 
ANTON SEIDL and his Metropolitan 
Orchestra began the regular season of popular con- 
The acoustics 


M* 


certs at Lenox Lyceum last Sunday night. 
of the hall have been improved, though a disagreeable 
echo still lurks about and reveals itself most disagreeably 
when a forte is attempted by the band. Here is the 
program 

Wagner 
... Tschaikowsky 
Dvorak 


Overture, *' Tannhiuser’ 
Casse noisette (new ballet suite) 
Four Slavic dances, second series 


Aria, Euryanthe”" . ‘ - saan ... Weber 
* Ave Maria "' (Intermezzo “ Cavalleria Rusticana"’) (first time). . Mascagni 
Miss Emma Juch 
From “ Boabdil,”’ opera .. Moszkowski 
“ The Huguenots" ...Meyerbeer 


Choral 


War song 
Mr. Emil Fischer. 


* The Mastersingers of Nuremberg"’....... ........ 
(Third Act Dance of the Apprentices ; 
the Masters—choral.) 


.... Wagner 


Choral Procession of 


* The Huguenots,” grand duet Meyerbeer 


* Valentine,’ Miss Emma Juch. 
* Marcel,’’ Mr, Emil Fischer, 
Ballet music (complete), ** Pazman”"’ (first time) 

The Tschaikowsky ballet music is delightful and the 
Slavic dances of Dvorak are familiar friends. The orches 
tra did some good work and played spiritedly. Miss Juch 
sang passably, but the claptrap Mascagni music is worthy 
of the severest censure, Miss Juch can be very inartistic at 
times. Mr. Fischer's singing was bad, nothing more. The 
house was full, Next Sunday night will be Wagner night, 
Tavary and Ludwig being the singers. 


... Strauss 


To Appear in February.—Plunket Greene, the celebrated 
Irish basso, will make his first appearance in this country 
with the Symphony Society in February. He will subse- 
quently appear with the Symphony, Oratorio and other 
important musical organizations of the country. 

Mrs. Belle Cole.—Mrs. Belle Cole, the well-known con- 
tralto, will appear in this city exclusively with the Dam- 
rosch Symphony Orchestra prior to her return to England. 
She will be the soloist at the first concerts of the Symphony 
Society on November to and 11, and will also sing at the 
second Damrosch Sunday concert on November 20. 





FOR A FIRST-CLASS CONSERVATORY. 


A well-known young German pianist and composer, a 
present teacher in one of the leading conservatories of Ber- 
lin, fully able to teach in English, desires a similar position 
iu a first-class American conservatory. Apply to THE 
MusicaL Courter, New York, or Messrs, Gnevkow & 
STERNBERG, Concert Agency, Berlin, Germany, 


KLAUSER MUSIC INSTITUTE, 


Milwauk.ce, VVis. 


A New School of Music Education, founded on the Principles 
set forth in the SEPTONATE, 





Instruction in all branches of music. Unity of principles 
and methods in all departments, 

This institute comprises a music school in six grades, 
a special department and a normal department, 


For further particulars address 


JULIUS KLAUSER, Milwaukee, Wis. 





to Sumter, S. C., where they remained five years, It was 
in Sumter that Clara Louise Kellogg was born. In 1847 
Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg came to this city, where they have 
since lived. : 

In the theatrical and musical world Mrs. Kellogg was 
scarcely less well known than her daughter. She accom- 
panied the prima donna on all her tours and made the lat- 
ter’s interests her own, It was she who arranged terms 
with managers, gave instructions to press agents and cos- 
tumers and talked to newspaper men. 

Mrs. Kellogg was an amateur painter of no ordinary 
ability. Although never instructed by a professional 
artist she produced a number of paintings of considerable 
merit. Her husband, who survives her, has always de- 
voted his attention to scientific research, and is the author 
of a number of inventions. 

Mr. Henry E, Duncan.—Mr. Henry E. Duncan, who has | 


recently assumed charge of the choir and music of Grace | 
Church, Brooklyn Heights, is an organist of unusual merit. 
Mr. Duncan is an earnest worker, a thorough and capable 
teacher and a musician of rare qualities. His choiris one of 
the best in the East, adhering strictly to the English 
service. 

The usual choir festival for November will occur the 
latter part of the month, the ‘‘Crusaders "’ with orches- 
tra being the principal work. 

Mr. Duncan will shortly announce the dates for his re- 
citals, which will prove of unusual interest to Brooklyn in 
a musical way, it being Mr. Duncan's first public appear- 
ance in many years. 





She Is Very Busy.—After a very prosperous summer en- | 
gagement in the Adirondacks, Marion Hendrickson has | 
returned to her numerous professional duties in this city. | 
In addition to her church work and her pupils she has | 
made several excellent engagements for concert work. | 


Mr. Taft’s Engagements.—Mr. Frank Taft, the organist, | 
was engaged for the exhibition of the Massachusetts Me. | 
chanics’ Association, of Boston, from October 24 to 29, 
inclusive, giving a series of six recitals. He has also been | 


Milan, and Mrs. Rudersdorff. Mrs. King has also booked 
many concert engagements for the season in Boston, Provi- 
dence, Buffalo, Scranton, Newburgh and New York. 


A Good One on Scovel.—Nat Goodwin is a rough and 
ready American in disposition, and if there is anything 
he despises it is affectation, says his manager, John War- 
ner. When Nat was in London last summer he happened 
to go down to Bath one day with some friends and noticed 
in the coach a pompous, blonde whiskered man, whom he 
immediately recognized as Chevalier Scovel, the tenor 
with the lordly name from Detroit, Mich. Goodwin didn’t 
fancy Chevalier’s Parisian clothes and London dialect ; 
neither did he like the leering valet who sat shrunk up at 
the side of the pompous and self satisfied tenor. When 
Nat reached the hotel he found that Scovel had already 
arrived and had registered as fellows: ‘*Chevalier Edward 
Scovel, London and New York, and man.’’ Goodwin, who 
was the next to register, grabbed the pen and wrote: 
‘*Nat C, Goodwin, Earth, three actors and valise.”’ 

Victor Herbert’s Mishap.—Victor Herbert, the popular 
conductor and ’cellist, slipped on a banana peel last week 
and bruised his leg painfully. He is better now and was 
bale to conduct the music at the flower show. 

Barton Leaves the Casino.—Charles Barton, who has 
been business manager of the Casino for the last five years, 
closed his connection with that house. He did so be- 
cause of the belief that he could work with more ad- 
vantage to his own interest elsewhere. The change of 
policy of the theatre and the partial transfer of its manage- 
ment to J, M. Hill did not influence Mr. Barton in his de- 
termination; it only gave the opportunity for a change. 
Rudolph Aronson, with whom Mr. Barton’s relations have 
always been and still remain most friendly, knew noth- 
ing of his decision till he told him of it, and he was 
probably even more surprised by it than anybody else. 
Mr. Barton will take a vacation of a month or two in 
Europe, sailing on the City of New York to-day. He 
has not yet decided what he will do on his return. He will 
probably engage in some theatrical enterprise. Mr. Barton 
has always been extremely popular with all who were con- 


| cerned in any way with the business management of the 


Casino, and many will be sorry to hear that he has re- 
signed the place. 

Aus der Ohe at Vienna.—Adele Aus der Ohe, the pianist, 
will play at Vienna November 14, under, Gericke’s baton in 
a concert of the Gesellschaft Society. She will play Liszt's 
E flat concerto. 


Will Sing “ The Messiah.””—Dr. Carl Martin, the basso, 


| is engaged for ‘‘The Messiah”’ with the Philadelphia 


Chorus, December 27. 

Miss Coleman’s Teacher.—From the Williamsport, Pa., 
‘*Gazette and Bulletin’’ of November 4 we quote the fol- 
lowing notice of a singer : 

The singing of Miss Joe Coleman at the concert on Tuesday evening 
was pronounced by capable judges as exceptionally fine. She possesses a 
mezzo voice, full, rici and sympathetic, and while not having the advan- 
tage of a European musical education she has studied under the best 
teacher in America with gratifying results, and her participation in the 
concert in question was one of its particularly excellent features. 

It may be stated here that the teacher referred to in the 
above is Mrs. Anna Lankow, whose studio in this city is 


_ now at 825 Park avenue. 


Miss Belle Cole, Contralto.—Miss Belle Cole is announced 
on the program of the first Symphony concert as a mezzo 
soprano. Miss Cole is a contralto. She will sing at the 
Taunton Festival and at other concerts and leave for Eng- 
land on November 22. She will probably return for a visit 
to this country during the world’s fair. 


Morel’s Tragic Death.—Rotterdam, November 5—A dis- 
patch from Java tells of a thrilling occurrence at Seera- 
karta, one of the principal places in thatisland. Morel, a 


engaged for the great flower festival at Cincinnati. | well-known prima donna, was singing on the stage before 


Then He Wet His Whistle.—Morris Phillips has received | 
from Calcutta a gold whistle, designed by Wordley Broth- 
ers, the well-known jewelers of St. Swithin’s lane, London, 
and sent to him across the world by Mrs. Alice Shaw, the 
beautiful whistler. The monograms of the fair giver and 
the clever recipient adorn the pretty charm and suggest a 
possible romance upon the old, old theme, ‘‘ Whistle, and 
I'll to you, my lad! "’—** Spirit of the Times.”’ 


A Testimonial to Miss Cottlow.—The numerous friends 
of Miss Augusta Cottlow, the talented young pianist of Chi- 
cago, have arranged for a testimonial concert, to take 
place at Central Music Hall November 30. The Thomas 
Orchestra will assist, and her friends will endeavor to 
make this one of the musical events of the season. 

Miss Cottlow gave a concert at St. Charles, Ill., on 
Thursday last, assisted by Miss Bessie McDonald, soprano, 
and scored a great success. 


Another Teacher in the Field.—Mrs. Clara Poole King, 
at the earnest solicitation of her many friends, has de- 
cided to establish herself permanently in the city at 571 
Park avenue. Her admirable method is recognized as a 


positive assurance of the good results that will accrue by | 


those studying with her. She has studied with the follow- 


a brilliant audience, including the Dutch President and the 
Javanese Prince, whose palace is at Seerakarta. The 


| audience was highly enthusiastic, and the prima donna 


| seemed to be at her best. 


One of the richest young Hollanders in Seerakarta had 
just sent a bouquet to the prima donna. She received it 


| with a smile and was bowing gracefully, when suddenly 


her whole appearance changed, her face seemed to turn 
livid, and with a cry of agony she fell to the stage. The 
audience rose in consternation, and the other members of 
the troupe rushed to the assistance of the stricken woman. 

When they attempted to remove her she seemed to suffer 
so much that it was thought best to wait a while. Ina few 
minutes, notwithstanding prompt medical attention, the 
prima donna died on the stage in full view of all the au- 
dience. All were terribly shocked, and some of the women 
fainted from distress. 

Gustave Kerker.—Gustave Kerker, who has replaced Mr. 
De Novellis at the Casino as musical director and conduc- 
tor, resumed his old seat when ‘‘The Fencing Master’’ 
made its appearance at that house last Monday night. 
| Durell Has Recovered.—The delicate surgical operation 
| on the nose of Lilian Durell, the operatic singer, was some- 

thing entirely new to the medical fraternity, but was en- 





ing celebrated teachers: Sbriglia, of Paris; Moretti, of | tirely successful, so much as to result in great improve- 
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ment in the voice of this talented artist. She recovered 
so rapidly as to be able to open ‘The Old Residents’”’ 
lecture course at Lawrence, Mass., last week, with her 
company in ‘** Mignon.” 

Harry M. Field.—The distinguished young Canadian vir- 
tuoso, Harry M. Field, has been engaged as solo pianist on 
the occasion of the coming Szid! orchestral concerts at 
Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. Tue Musica. Courier’s 
Toronto correspondent speaks in the highest terms of Mr. 
Field’s playing, and reports that he will probably be heard 
in New York and Boston this season. 


A New York Girl’s Succ2ss.—Miss Charlotte Walker, of | 


New York, made a successful début last week at Covent 
Garden as ‘‘Aline” in ‘* The Bohemian Girl.” 
liberally applauded, received many floral tributes and was 
called four times before the curtain. She is a dramatic 
soprano of great ability, her talent being worthy of a bet- 
ter part than Balfe’s opera affords. 

De Ahna Dead.—The celebrated violinist Heinrich 
de Ahna died last week, He was professor in the Royal 
School of Music, Berlin, and was second violin in the 
famous Joachim Quartet. He gave violin lessons to the 
present Crown Prince. 

Death of Florimond Herve.—Florimond Hervé, composer, 
creator of the sort of music which made Offenbach famous 
and wealthy, died of the asthma in Paris yesterday. His 
real family name was Ronger, but it was long ago for- 
gotten. 

He was born at Houdain, near Arras, June 30, 1825. He 
received his musical education at the school of Saint Roch. 
In 1848, while he was an organist in a Paris church, he ap- 


peared under the stage name of Hervé at the Opéra Na.- | 


tionale in a musical play that he had written, ‘* Don Quix. 
ote and Sancho Panza.”’ Albert Millaud used the odd in- 
cident for the plot of ‘*Mam’zelle Nitouche.”’ 

In 1851 Hervé, disowned by his curé for his theatrical es- 
capade, became leader of the frivolous orchestra at the 
Palais Royal. In 1854 and 1855 he was manager of the 
Folies-Concertantes, a small music hall of the Boulevard 


du Temple, which he converted into a playhouse, wherein | 


he was composer, librettist, conductor, singer, machinist 
and scene painter in reality, but manager simply in the 
official records. There he produced ‘*Vadé au Cabaret’’ 
and ‘‘Le Compositeur toqué.’’ In 1856 he retired as mana- 
ger and played at the Deburau, the Délassements Comiques 
in Marseilles and in Montpelier in small tenor parts. In 


1862 he produced two new operettas at the Délassements | 
Comiques. They were ‘‘Le Hussard Persécuté’’ and ‘‘ La | 


Fanfare de Saint-Cloud,’’ and they made his name popular. 


In 1865 he wrote new music for a revival of ‘‘La Biche | 
au Bois” and an opera in three acts, ‘‘ Les Chevaliers de la | 


Table Ronde,’’ which was produced at the Bouffes in 1866, 
During the next three years he composed some of his most 
famous three act operas; they were produced at the Folies 


Dramatiques. In 1867 ‘*L’Qiil crevé’’—adapted by Bur- 


nand for the London Olympic in 1868 into ‘Hit or Miss,’’ | 


in one act and five scenes; in 1868, ‘*Chilpéric;’’ in 1869 


‘*Le Petit Faust,”” produced in English at the London | 


Lyceum in 1870, and afterward in New York adapted by 
Henry C. Bunner; in 1869, ‘*Les Turcs,’’ a parody of 
‘*Bajazet.’’ Many of his subsequent operas were failures: 
‘*Le Trone d’Ecosse,’’ ‘*La Veuve de Malabar,’’ ‘‘Alice de 
Nevers,’’ ‘‘La Belle Poule,’’ ‘‘La Marquise des Rues,”’ and 
‘*Panurge.’’ He wrote successful songs for Judic and 
other players at the Variétiés, ‘‘Pi-ouit,’’ ‘*Chan- 
son du Colonel,’”’ ‘*Ques Aco,’”’ ‘*Babet et Cadet,’’ ‘*La 
Légende de Marfa.’’ He wrote the incidental music of ‘*La 
Femme & Papa,’ ‘*La Roussotte,’’ ‘*Mam’zelle Nitouche,”’ 
‘Lili’ and ‘*La Cosaque.’’ 

He composed for the English stage ‘‘ Aladdin the Sec. 
ond,”’ produced at the London Gaiety in 1870. At the 
Déjazet in Paris, in 1871, it was produced as ‘*Le Nouvel 
Aladdin.’”’ In 1874 he was conductor at the promenade 
concerts in London, and introduced there a so-called he- 
roic symphony or_cantata, ‘*The Ashantee War,”’ for solo 
voices and orchestra. In 1886 his ‘‘Frivoli’’ was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane. In 1887 the London Empire, where 
he was conductor, brought out his ballets ‘' Dilara’’ and 
‘*Sport.’”” The ‘Petit Journal’? says that his death was 
hastened by grief at the failure of ‘‘ Bacchanale,’’ a new 
epera which he had written.—‘‘ Times.” 

Maude Marle Parcells.—Miss Maude Marie Parcells, who 
for several years was the solo contralto at the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, recently sustained severe injuries 
from a fall and will spend the winter in Southern Europe 
for her health. 





She was | 


T 
} 
| 








| 











The Severn Quartet.—The first of a series of twenty- 
four chamber music concerts given at Springfield, Mass., 
took place on Saturday of last week. The quartet is com- 
posed of E. Severn, Jr., first; Oscar N. Field, second; 
Frank P. Nutting, viola, and Arthur Severn, 'cello, and was 
assisted by Miss Emilie L. Gehring in the following pro- 

| gram : 


| Minuet from Symphony No. 8... ...... 6... 66000: sveceeees Mozart 
BOPRRORES a ccccece, ceseccess a:,ssgudp ie Mocks 
Songs— 
“ Es blinkt derthau"’ ....... ! > 
** Wie eine lerch’ in blauer luft.””,. / °'"' ath la Snbioswin 
String quartet, op. 76, No. 2...... oder eatemnn’ oi) ovhiste depos Haydn 
| Aria from ** Herodiade,” “ He is kind, he is good’’. .......... Massenet 
’Cello solos— 
Air and gavot........ doe veovesae Oe Ol 
fh: EE ee ee Robert Schumann 


** Marche Militaire,’’ op. 51, No.1... are Fr. Schubert 

Harry Pepper Repeats His Lecture.—Mr. Harry Pep- 
per gave his lecture, ‘‘ An Evening with Oratorio and Bal- 
lad,’’ before the Literary Union of St, Mark’s Church on 
Tuesday evening of last week. 

Brodsky Goes to Canada.—The New York Symphony 
String Quartet recently made their first appearance in 
Canada at a series of three concerts given at Montreal, 
under the management of Mrs. Page-Thrower. It is ex- 
pected that the quartet will again visit Montreal this 
season. 


gaged for several concerts at Toronto, Canada, under the 
| management of I. Suckling & Sons. 


offered an invited company at Professor Parker’s Recital 
Hall in the Crouse College when Miss Marie G. Luksch, a 
| prominent singer and a leading New York teacher, who 
| had been the guest of Chancellor and Mrs. Sims for the 
Miss Luksch 
| was assisted by Miss Kate S. Burr, pianist, and Mr. G, F. 


| past few weeks, gave an impromptu recital. 
| Fletcher Chandler, 
| 


| 


| 
} 


Seidl at Toronto.—The Seid! Orchestra has been en. | 


| private class of pupils in piano playing and theory. 
A Concert by Miss Luksch.—A delightful concert was | 


violinist. The program was as fol. | 
| lows: 
| ** Die SOIR pascosacs Goldmark 
‘* Love's Sorrow"’. 
** Magic Song”"’ .Meyer Helmund 
| Miss M. G. Luksch. 
Waltz, *‘ Caprice” secucsedomsnen a ...Chopin 
Miss K. Burr. 
| **My Heart Ever Faithful’’............ ...+0.. cccccce be ae BOCR 
| Serenate....... Pau amas 2 abate seweas . Braga 
| Miss M, G. Luksch. | 
a ee creas ale acon tenn nd geed enaanaicn 
Mr. Chandler; piano, Miss K, Burr. 
PES ivakess cvipesbices dense WLy wed. oc oe . Sysberg 
Miss Burr, 
AT BN cc evsy ondests tecevecces © veb-niunbiied egse dees Verdi 


Miss M. G. Luksch, 

The first three songs were in part revelations to those 
present. Their very familiarity with Miss Luksch’s inter- 
pretation of them a new interest. Very few musicians 
are unfamiliar with the sweet pathos of ‘‘ Love’s Sorrow.”’ 
Miss Luksch gave to her rendition of it so soulful a tender- 
ness that one might have thought she had been singing 
ballads all her life instead of being trained in the extreme 
Wagnerian school. Again inthe ‘*Magic Song”’ the ten. 
derness of the theme was made so apparent that it was 
with difficulty that tears were suppressed. The Bach aria 
and Braga serenate were both very delightful, Mr. Chand- 
ler’s violin contributing in no small measure to the success 
of both. The grand aria from ‘ Aida’’ was magnificently 
rendered. The intensity of emotion and the rapid changes 
of feeling in the theme were vividly apparent in the song. 
Miss Luksch was heartily applauded and presented with a 
beautiful bunch of roses. Of her voice it may be said 
that its best quality is in the upper registers, where the 
attack is certain and speedy, thetone full and pure. Purity 
of tone is perhaps the leading characteristic. Miss Luksch 
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returns to her home in New York the latter part of the 
week, 

Mr. J. H, McKinley's Engagements,—Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Kinley’s engagements up to January | are as follows: 

Hadden Organ Recital, New Haven, Conn.; Harlem; 
Clover Club, New York ; Music Hall, New York ; Taunton 
Festival, ‘‘ Arminius’’ and ‘*Sun Worshippers ;’’ Philadel- 
phia; Rockland, Mass.; Y. W. C. Association, N. Y.; Miss 
Fuller’s reading; Robert H. Hatch’s recital; Newark, 
N. J. (‘*Messiah "’) ; Oberlin, Ohio (‘Messiah ’’); Rich- 
mond, Va.; Charlotte, N. C.; Brooklyn ('* Messiah "’), 
Brooklyn Choral Society ; Newburgh, N. Y. (‘* Messiah ’’) ; 
Weymouth, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa., and Seidl Society, 
Brooklyn. 

A Washington Violinist.—Mr. Paul Stoeving recently 
gave a violin recital at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 


winning much praise for his brilliant playing. He will 
shortly repeat the program in Washington : 
| Chaconne in G minor T. Vitali 
For violin. 
Nocturne in E flat major, op. 9, No. 1 Fr. Chopin 
Transcribed for violin by Sarasate. 
Gondoliera in G minor, from op. 34 Fr. Fries 


For violin. 

“Gypsy Life” be ee bees R. Schumann 
Transcribed for violin by Hermann. 
Four violin compositions (manuscript) 

“Idyl,”’ F major... 

**Tempo di Valse,” C major 

** Sadness,"’ B minor ‘ 

* At the Fountain,” D minor 
Three violin compositions 

Romance without words, in D minor, op. 9 

Mazurka in G major, op. 19, No. 1. 

Fantasia on Russian airs, op. 6 


P. Stoeving 


‘ 
H. Wieniawski 


Mr. Stoeving is a member of the Washington Philhar- 
monic Club, which recently gave a concert in Richmond, 
Va., with great success, 

An Organ Opening.—Mr. Geo. E, Whiting, assisted by 
E, M. Fessenden, the organist of the church, recently 
opened the Buttnik memorial organ in the Highland 
Congregational Church, Boston Highlands. The organ 
was built by Cole & Woodbury, Boston, and has two 
manuals. 

Mr. Dulcken Is Busy,—Mr. Ferdinand Dulcken, the 
well-known pianist and composer, has severed his connec. 
tion with the National Conservatory and is busy with his 
His 
address is Steinway Hall. 

She Was a National Conservatory Pupil, — Lillian 
Blauvelt, the pretty and popular young soprano who sang 
with such success at the Seid! concerts last month and 
the Arion charity concert recently, was a pupil of the 
National Conservatory from 1885 to 1888. 

Music at Sondershausen,—A concert was recently given 
at the Conservatory of Music, Sondershausen, Germany. 
Carl Schroeder, director, Mrs. Renér, dramatic soprano, 
and Georg Worl, ’cello, were the soloists. The following 


was the program : 


“Im Herbst,” ouverture Grieg 
** Arie der Agathe"’ aus dem “' Freischiitz" Weber 
Concerto, II. und I, Satz fiir violencell Molique 
Suite fiir Orchester ‘ ; Mac-Dowell 
‘In einem verwiinschten Walde. 
** Sommer-lIdylle.”’ 
** Gesang der Hirten."’ 
** Waldgeister.”’ 
Drei Lieder (Text derselben umstehend) 
** Die Lotosblume"’ ‘ Schumann 
* Murmelindes Liiftchen "’ Jensen 
** Mein Herz ist im Hochland " Hiller 
Ouverture zu ** Leonore,”’ Nr. 3 Beethoven 


Richter’s Mother Dead.—Mrs. Richter, mother of Dr. 
Hans Richter, died on the toth ult. at Vienna. 
ceased lady appeared as ‘‘ Venus’”’ in ‘*Tannhduser’’ on 
its production in Vienna in 1857, and for many years was 


The de. 


| an esteemed vocal teacher. 





The Euterpe Society.—The Euterpe Chorus and Orches- 
tra, of Brooklyn, Mr. C. Mortimer Wiske conductor, an- 
nounces five concerts to take place at the Academy of 
Music in that city, on the following dates: December 13, 


| 1892, January 10, February 14, March 14, April 20, 1893. 


Drawing Room Opera.—The Drawing Room Opera 
Company, which for several seasons past has been present 
ing comedies and operettas in drawing rooms in this city, 
has been atigmented this season by the addition to its 
ranks of Mrs. Charles H. Clarke, soprano, and the popular 
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tenor Mr. Richie Ling. The new work by Mr. Howard, the 


director, which is under rehearsal, is entitled ‘‘Cupid Rex,’’ | 
and will be given for the first time on the evening of | 


December 15 at the American Art Galleries, on Madison 
square, ‘Priscilla,’ in which this company made such a 
popular hit last season, will be given at the same place 


later. 
Dr. Martin Engaged.—Dr. Carl Martin is engaged to 
sing in Haydn's ‘‘Creation,”’ in Philadelphia, December 6. 


Recital by Cecilia and Fritz Gaul.—An excellent piano 
and violin recital was given yesterday evening at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music by Miss Cecilia Gaul and Mr. 
Fritz Gaul, well-known artists of this city. The composers 
presented were Raff, Moszkowski and Paderewski, the latter 
in a sonata for,piano and violin, a novelty heard for the 
first time in Baltimore. The Moszkowski piano composi- 
tions were charmingly rendered by Miss Gaul, who received 
adouble recall. At the close of the recital both artists 
were warmly congratulated by their many friends. The 
audience present was large and appreciative.—Baltimore 
“Sun.” 

Mrs. de Lande’s Pupils.—While at Middletown, N. Y., 
the pupils of Mrs. Sara de Lande gave a musicale which is 
highly spoken of in the local papers as showing in a marked 
degree the excellent results attending Mrs. de Lande’s in- 
struction. 

The Germania Mannerchor.—The Germania MAnner- 
chor, of Chicago, Mr. Henry Schoenefeld director, gave a 
concert last Sunday week with a very attractive program, 
including two of Mr. Schoenfeld’s compositions, ‘‘ Abend- 
andacht"’ and ‘*Staendchen,’’ both of which are very 
favorably spoken of. 

The International Bureau,—New engaged artists at the 
International Bureau of Music, 114 Fifth avenue, are Andrés 
Anton, tenor; Miss Kate Percy Douglas, soprano; Miss 
Amalia Sarti, violinist, and Ernesto Baraldi, pianist. 


A Notable Event.—An incident which deserves to go 


on record was the performance Tuesday evening of last | 


week by the String Quartet Society of the new clarinet 
quintet by Brahms. The String Quartet Society is com- 
posed of Eduard Hermann, Carl Hauser, A. W. Lillienthal 
and Emil Schenck. In the performance of the quintet 
these gentlemen had the help of C. Reinecke, first clarinet 
of the Philharmonic Society. The concert, which took 
place in the hall of Dr. Julius Sachs, at No, 116 West Fifty- 
ninth street, also gave a hearing to Brahms’ trio for clari- 
net, violoncello and piano, the latter instrument being 
played by Mr. G, Falkenstein, Concerning this work, 
which was composed just before the quintet, we are unable 
to speak, but the quintet is one of the most notable of re- 
cent contributions to chamber music. Its second move- 
ment, an adagio, is indeed one of the loveliest of all com- 
positions in its class. The second concert of the so- 
ciety will occur at the same place on November 15.— 
‘* Tribune.” 

At the Garden.—‘‘The Mountebanks,’’ Gilbert and 
Cellier'’s new comic opera will be brought out by the 
Lillian Russell Opera Comique Company, under Mr, T. H. 
French's direction, at the Garden Theatre, Saturday even- 
ing, December 24. The cast will include Hayden Coffin, 
Louis Harrison, W. T. Carleton, Charles Dungan, Laura 


Clement, Ada Dare and other principals, together with 
_ chorus and ballet to the extent of 135 people. Mr. French 
| will make the production the most elaborate yet given 

to comic opera in this city. Already many boxes and 

seats have been applied for. 

Fair and Forty.—San Francisco has a unique musical 
organization known as the Saturday Morning Orchestra, 
composed of forty young ladies under Director Rosen- 
wald. Just now they are puckering their red lips about 
the flutes and oboes, urging the loose jointed trombones 
toa full sense of their duty, and coaxing melody from 
viols and cornets, drums and ’cellos, all for sweet charity’s 
sake. But this time virtue gets her reward in glory, for 
the Saturday Morning Orchestra is to assist at the opening 
exercises of the world’s fair and to play in the Woman’s 
Building each evening through the opening week. 

The Brooklyn Arions.—The M. G. V. Arion Society of 
Brooklyn gave a concert at the Amphion Academy last 
Sunday evening. They were assisted by Miss Kaschoska, 
soprano; Miss Emma Scharmann, mezzo soprano; Franz 

| Wilczek, violin, and the Symphony Orchestra of New York. 

The chorus was under the direction of Mr. Arthur Claas 

sen, and showed a high degree of efficiency. 

Lachmund’s Lectures.—Carl V. Lachmund, instructor 
at the Scharwenka Conservatory, intends giving a series of 
piano lecture recitals at his studio, 262 Lenox avenue, for 
the benefit of his private pupils and their friends. The 
first recital will be given next Friday evening. 

Very Successful.—Mr. John Towers, chief of the newly 
founded School of Vocal Music in this city, is making rapid 





headway as a teacher of high-class vocal dramatic sing- | 


ing and lecturer on the vocal art. Inter alia he has just 
been engaged to lecture at Miss Porter's famous school at 
Farmington, Conn., and also to organize and direct a boy 
choir at one of the foremost New York churches. 


Grossmith’s Recitals.—Mr. George Grossmith, the | 
English comedian and entertainer, has arranged to give | 


three humorous and musical recitals at Chickering Hall, 
| one on the evening of the 15th inst., the second on the 
evening of the 17th inst. and the third on the afternoon of 
the roth inst. The following week he will appear in 
Boston. Mr. Grossmith’s entertainment is in three parts, 
in one of which he tells of his impressions of society. He 


composes all of his songs and plays his own accompani- | 


ments on the piano. 

The Lawton Lecture.—The lecture of Mr. W. H. Law- 
ton, called **An Analysis of the Cultivation of the Voice,’’ 
takes place November 17 at 3 o’clock at Hardman Hall. 
Tickets can be had by applying to Mr. Lawton, 239 West 
Forty-third street. 


The Operatic Class Examination. —The examination 
| for admission to the class of opera at the National Con- 
| servatory of America will be held at the Madison Square 
| Garden Concert Hall on Thursday, November 10, from 9 

A.M, to12 and from 2to5 P.M. The operatic faculty is 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak, the Bohemian composer; Victor 
Capoul, the famous French tenor; Anton Seidl, the 
| eminent conductor, and Romualdo Sapio, the well known 
vocal master. Thorough practical instruction, which will 
culminate in complete operatic performances, with chorus, 
orchestra, scenic attire, &c., will be furnished the success- 


ful applicants without cost. Voice, aptitude and industry 
are the requisites a candidate must possess. Jeannette M. 
Thurber, president. 

Pupils will also be compensated for their services when 
they participate in operatic performances. 

“Robin Hood” Again.—The Bostonians opened. at 
the Garden Theatre last Monday night in ‘* Robin Hood,” 
which is as bright as ever. 


Wolfsohn’s Musical Date Book.— Manager Henry 
Wolfsohn has just issued his musical date book, which is 
both a compact and valuable guide of the musical events 
of this season. 


No Music and No High Mass,—Much to the surprise 
of the large congregation which attends the high mass on 
Sundays in the Church of Our Lady of Grace, in Hoboken, 
there was no music and no high mass on Sunday. Neither 
Professor de Grand Val, the organist, nor any member of 
the choir appeared in the choir loft. It was the first time 
such a thing had ever happened in the church, and it ex- 
cited no end of comment. No explanation was made from 
the pulpit, and the congregation remained in ignorance of 
the cause of the unusual occurrence. 

The Rev. Patrick Corrigan, rector of the church, refused 
yesterday to make any explanation. He felt grieved that 
the choir had not given notice of their intention to retire. 

It was learned from other sources that the troubie is due 
to the organization by Father Corrigan of a choral union 
which was intended to replace the choir at the beginning 
of next year. The choral union is being trained by Pro- 
fessor Neuendorft. 

Corporation Attorney James F. Minturn, who was a mem- 
ber of the choir, said yestercay: **Scme days ago Father 
Corrigan made an announcement that Professor Neuendorff 
had been engaged to train the choral union. Professor de 
Grand Val, concluding that Professor Neuendorff and the 
choral union were to replace him and the choir, sent his 
resignation to Father Corrigan. The resignation was ac- 
cepted. Professor de Grand Val then notified the choir of 
what had taken place and the choir took it for granted that 
they had been disbanded. The members did not hold any 
meeting, but they all acted upon their own responsibility. 
The choir will not hold any meeting and will do nothing 
further about the matter.”’ 

There was no music for the vesper service in the even- 
ing. The affair has caused a good deal of talk in Hoboken. 
Professor de Grand Val has been organist of the church for 
about a quarter of a century and the choir was composed 
of members of the best Catholic families in Hoboken.— 
**Sun.”’ 

Lease of Hardman Hall,—The lease of Hardman Hall 
(named after the late John Hardman) will soon expire and 
it is not yet known whether it can be renewed. The hall 
seats about 400 people and is very useful for small enter- 
tainments. 

The Central Presbyterian Quartet.—At the funeral of 
the late Howard Lockwood the quartet of the Central 
Presbyterian Church officiated. It consists of Miss Annie 
Wilson, soprano; Mrs. A. C. Taylor, contralto; Mr. Charles 
Rice, tenor, and Mr. J. Williams Macy, basso. They sang 
the hymn ‘Just as I am without one plea,’’ Barnby’s 
‘* Sleep Thy Last Sleep,’’ and the hymn ‘+ Abide With Me.”’ 
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plause, Her solo numbers were: Allegro, Scarlatti; noc- 
turne, Paderewski, and valse, Chopin, al! of which were 
well played. She also played a trio for piano and strings, 
in which she proved herself an excellent ensemble player. 
Mrs. Maas will soon leave for Vienna to complete her 
| studies under Leschetizky. 
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The quartet is evenly balanced, except for the fact that the The use of children has attracted much 
basso frequently overwhelms the lighter voices. This can 
be remedied by the basso himself, who is an excellent 
singer. 

Reginald de Koven.—Reginald de Koven is no longer 
music critic of the New York ‘* World.” 

The Basilica Organ.—The following is the specification 
of the great organ recently placed in the Basilica at Ot- 
tawa, Canada, by the makers, Cassavant Brothers. An ac- 
count of the opening appears in another column : 


congregation, 
local attention, and will undoubtedly be the talk of Jewish | 
communities throughout the country, as it is said to be the 
first instance of a Jewish choir of children. | 

| 


The Ann Arbor Concerts.—The Ann Arbor Choral 
Union 
lows: 


have arranged for a series of six concerts as fol- 





November 21, Theodore Thomas’ grand orchestra. Soloists to be an- 
nounced later. | 
December 21, *‘ The Messiah,’’ Choral Union (280 voices), full orchestra. 

Soloists to be selected. 
January 20, Mr. Franz Rummel, pianist, and Mr. Silas L. Mills (Univer- 
| sity School of Music), basso, 
February 24, song recital by Max Heinrich, assisted by Mr. J. Erich 
| Schmall, pianist (University School of Music). 
May 9, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch conductor. 
| Sixth concert, May 27, Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah,’’ Choral Union, Mrs. 
Bishop, Mr. Heinrich Meyer and a full orchestra of sixty performers, 


| 
‘Second Concert of the New Marine 
Band. 
HE second concert of this organization will 
be given at the Broadway Theatre next Sunday even- 
ing with Miss Marcello Lindh, Mr. Galassi and Mr. Stengler, 


| 


GREAT ORGAN. 

Thirteen stops, montre, 16 feet; montre, 8 feet; keraulaphare, 8 feet, 
flute, 8 feet; prestant, 4 feet; flute harmonique, 4 feet; quinte, 3 feet; 
doublette, 2 feet ; each of the above comprises 58 notes, Mixture, 5 rows, 
290 notes ; trumpet harmonique, 8 feet, 58 notes ; clairon, 4 feet, 58 notes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Quintaton, 16 feet: principal, 8 feet; vioJe de gamba, 8 feet ; bourdon, 
8 feet ; each of the above comprise 58 pipes. Voix celeste, 8 feet, 46 notes ; 
prestant, 4 feet ; flute octavin, 2 feet; each comprising 58 notes, Cornet; | 


| Clarinet, as soloists, in the following excellent program : 


Rossini 
Massenet 
Ch, Behrmann 


Overture, ‘* William Tell”’ 
| ** Scénes Pittoresque "’ 
Concerto for clarinet 


First Damrosch Sunday Concerts.—The first Sunday | Mr. Stengler 


Bourdon, 16 feet ; principal, 8 feet; salicional, 8 feet ; 
flute harmonique, 4 feet ; piccolo, 2 feet ; 
feet, each comprising 58 notes. 

PEDALS. 
violon basse, 16 feet ; 


** Torquato Tasso,” 
La Juive”’ 


CP RIPONS POON 4 oa os digs es eT decececevocees Liszt 


The Death of Thoburn," 
Halevy 


* Waiting for the Bugle,’ ** The Attack,” “ 
* The Apotheosis."’ 


3 rows, 174 notes ; trumpet harmoniques, 8 feet ; hautbois et basson, 8 feet | Concert by the New York Symphony Orchestra will be | Arabesque, ‘ An Old Dance Tune” Stasny 

and voix humaine, 8 feet ; each comprising 58 notes. | given next Sunday evening. The following is the program | Aria, “La Sonnambula”’ . Bellin 
CHOIR ORGAN, announced: Miss Marcella Lindh. 

melodic, 8 feet ; | Scenes Historical, ‘* Sheridan's Ride" Sousa 


clarionetti, 8 feet; cromonie, 8 | 


Prayer from “* 


He dashed down the line, ’mid a storm of huzzas, 


And the way of retreat checked its course there, because 


..Gounod | 
Beethoven 


Cradle Song.. nasa 
| Polonaise from Serenade. 


Gross flute, 16 feet ; sous basse, 16 feet ; flute, 32 





feet; quinte flute, 12 feet ; flute, 8 feet ; violoncelle, 8 feet; bombarde, 16 | String Orchestra. The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 
feet ; trompette, 8 feet ; each comprising 30 notes. . | ‘* Clarchen’s ” songs from ** Egmont”... 22... ..ceceeneeeces Beethoven With foam and with dust the black charger was gray 
THE GALLERY ORGAN, Miss Emma Juch. | By the flash of his eye and the red nostrils play 
The organ in the great gallery in the west end of the church comprises 42 | Suite from ‘* The Nutcracker” (mew)...........ecceceeeeeee Tschaikowsky | He seemed to the whole great army to say, 
stops and 2,462 pipes, These are contained in two chambers, placed one | ** Faust,’’ Act III. (the Garden Scene).......0 066.0 cece eee Gounod 1 have brought you Sheridan all the way 
each on the north and south of the gallery. The chambers are cabineted Se OE EEC EE: .Emma Juch. From Winchester down to save the day, 
incherry and ash, the handsome case being designed to match the decora- PON. ss vanccaveseversserevecceccesnccapases "/Mangioal de Pasquali, Kling 


An episode. 


tion of the church. In addition to the above there are the following me Bs ana dP eee Pie Cierra | Marie Groebl. The Cornetist, “the Senmhanled and in Stone Breakers 
G :RS. ae 3 > ‘ 
PRD sit wiring: et | ined ols teu! 9) goblin Lai Emil Fischer. Duet obligato by Mr. Smith, cornet, and Mr. Pryor, trombone 


Great to pedal, swell to pedal, choir to pedal, swell to great, choir to (By request.) 


great, swell to choir, octave swell to great, octave pedal, crescendo An Organ Opening.—Mr. Frank Taft recently opened Nors.—A cornet and trombone chance to be playing a duet 


gauche, crescendo droit, tremolo, pedal de forte général (this is a new 
stop invented by Mr, Cassavant), pedal adjustment automatique souffleur. 
The air bellows are supplied by wind by means of hydraulic power, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Mephistopheles.......... ‘i ae 
} 
| 
} 
| 


the new Roosevelt organ in the Reformed Church at 
Saugerties, N. Y., with the following program : 


near some merry and musical stone breakers, The latter 
quickly catch the spirit of the music and break in with their 
hammers in apt and accurate time with the players 


chat the leader remains perfectly calm and unconcerned, and 
recalling also that pay day comes on the morrow, they all sud 
| denly and precipitately march back to their duty, playing an 


centiy gave her annual concert at the New England Con- 
The novelty 


shippers of the Jewish congregation of the Plum Street 


Temple were surprised at the service last Saturday morning | servatory of Music, scoring a great success. 


there being manual bellows in case of accident. Each combination is | Toccata and fugue in D minor........ Bach . pel walae ok me P 
worked by electricity. | Scherzo.. . . _.Brovstet | Russian Dance, * La Czarine yanne 
THE ELECTRIC ORGAN Pilgrims’ Seay of Hope peeve A é . Batiste New and very popular at the present time in Europe 
is an entirely new instrument in Ottawa, or indeed in this portion of Can- | Fantasie on themes from “ Faust ’ .. Gounod-Eddy Valse, * L’Etoile Polaire”’ Waldteufel 
ada. It is in two portions, one being placed on each side of the sanctuary | Intermezzo, ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana tenets Mascagni | Aria, ‘ I] Barbiere "’ Rossini 
and connected by electricity with the manuals in the gallery. The stops Marche symphonique.. Tate | Mr. Galassi 
are as follows: Cc ompose d expressly tue the We orcester F estiv al. | Humoresque, * Good Bye" Sousa 
Choir—Montre, 8 feet; bourdon, 8 feet; dulciane, 8 feet; prestant, 4 Wedding music, * ; * net cige tenes Bede a (By general request.) 
: H 4 isi P Bénédiction nuptiale................ Saint-Saéns 
feet; Gute a chomelse, ¢ feet, each comprising & notes, and Lourdes 7, . S Nore.—The members of the band, having taken umbrag« 
pedale, 16 feet, 30 notes, Wedding Hyma Pisavebhees ccsovecd . Salome age . Ape ies a ay ep i 
Swell Organ—Principal, 8 feet ; gambe, 8 feet ; bourdon, 8 feet, each of | Variations on“ Last ane Oe RR sons sr, anreroresangtan Buck | Ped viernes iy oY Ry on a wee r eae Sees, ie 
M ‘ } : - 4 lc 4 | oboe initiates the revolt by rising in his place, playing ** I'm 
56 notes; voix celeste, 6 feet; bautbois et basson, 6 fect; fute har- | Conan tae 7 ay ora Going Back to Dixie,”’ ian badvhed is stage. The others 
isi 2 2 i PUPA Voccciecescsstedesdcoksss “ehcctaes .. Verdi | be . . : 
monique, 4 feet, each comprising 46 notes. In all 12 stopsand 656 pipes. |G a liieiaheweltiehstteentemesites dha ende ateatell exaaitn 
A Children’s Choir, —Cincinnati, November 1.—The wor- | Her Annual Concert.—Mrs. Louis Maas, pianist, re- miliar good-bye or farewell song. Finding, after ali the fuss, 
to hear mingling with the singing of the choir the music of | onthe program was the first performance in this country | index of their repent, the emotional old song of * Annie 
sixty children’s voices from a choir of their Sabbath school | of Martin Roeder’s sonata for piano and clarinet, played by Laurie,” 
| . . 
children organized by Charles Levi, the junior rabbi of the Mrs. Maas and Professor Strasser, which received much ap- | Patriotic air, * The Star Spangled Banner" Arnold 
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Josef Hofmann Again,—London, November 3.— 


The Globe '' to-day publishes details from a private 
source confirming the story told bythe Bombay ‘ Gazette”’ 
inregard to the adventures of Josef Hofmann, the boy 
pianist 


It says that a woman well known in Bombay society 
heard of young Hofmann’s arrival in that city and took 


him to her home, where he now is, and adds that Hofmann 
refuses to return to his parents because he is averse to re- 
newing his musical studies. His behavior is such as to 
lead to the belief that his mind has been affected by over- 
work 

Lago's Fiasco,—\ondon, November 3.—Lago’s opera 
season, which opened on October 17, with Tschaikowsky’s 


** Eugene Onegin,’’ was suddenly closed to-night. 
The reasons given for the unexpected termination of the 
season the 


sing, the prevalence of bad weather and other causes in- 


are absence of artists who were expected to 


volving continuous loss. 
Kthel Sharpe's Good Luck,—Miss Ethel Sharpe, 
ex-scholar of the Royal College of Music, who appeared as 


pianist at the Crystal Palace Saturday concerts last sea- 
son, has left for Vienna, having received a grant from the 


council of the college to enable her to visit the principal 
Continental cities in order to extend her artistic experi- 
ences, 


Wagner in London,—Sir Augustus Harris presented 
Wagner's ‘* Tristan and Isolde "’ this week in London, The 
work had been in rehearsal for some time, but the com- 
pany was rather a scratch one, and the opera failed to 
attract the crowded houses that are seen during the regu- 
lar season. The only efficient parts were those of Bis- 
pham, an American singer, who appeared as ‘‘ Kurwenal,”’ 
and Abramoff, a Russian, who sang as ‘‘ King Marke.” 
Both made decided successes. Bispham is improving on 
the good impression he formerly made. 


Regret Lago’s Failure.—\London, November 5.— 
The collapse of Lago’s opera season at the New Olympic 
Theatre has been received with general regret, as Lago 
He it was who cut down the 
prices of admission performances and who 
showed in former seasons that it was quite possible to pro- 
duce operas adequately rendered and staged at moderate 
prices. In addition to lowering the prices of admission 
Lago introduced to London many first-class singers, in- 
He produced ‘Cavalleria 


deserved well of the public. 
to operatic 


cluding the Ravogli sisters. 
Kusticana’’ in London, 

After doing all this his only reward has been to see his 
singers tempted away from him by higher salaries and his 
répertoire imitated by his powerful rival, Sir Augustus 
Harris, manager of the Covent Garden and other theatres. 
the opening of the season there has been bitter 
rivalry between Lago and Sir Augustus Harris, which 
resulted in the house of neither of them being filled regu- 
larly and in neither giving a first-class performance. The 
” urges that Sir Augustus content himself with his 
undoubted monopoly of the real opera season and leave 
the supply of the cheaper opera season to Lago, 


Dessoff Is Dead,—Dessoff, 
died at Frankfort Monday. 


Since 


**Globe 


the opera conductor, 


Opera Under Difficulties,—There were very funny 
doings at the Royal Italian Opera recently. Barton Mc- 
Guckin has long wished to play ‘Don José” in ‘Car- 
men,"’ and Colonel Mapleson this week persuaded Manager 
Harris to try the Irish tenor. Finding that ‘*Carmen”’ 
was to be sung in Italian, McGuckin lost his nerve and 
backed out, with the result that Harris had to engage 
Morello at a day’s notice. Unhappily Morello had no 
clothes for the part and the wardrobe department at Co- 
vent Garden had to work at high pressure to get the suit 
finished The job was not completed until 6:45 
o'clock on Thursday evening. At ten minutes to 7 Morello 
had the clothes on. Five minutes later he was a raging, 
shrieking, weeping lunatic, having unwisely stooped and 
split his beautiful new trousers. 

Tenors are highly sensitive creatures, and scenes are 
frequent behind the curtain at Covent Garden, but this 
scene beat the record, The tailors undertook to repair the 
damage, but the implication that a first tenor could possi- 
bly go on the stage with patched trousers merely added 
insult to injury, and ended at 7:20 o’clock in Morello driv- 


in time. 
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ing off to parte unknown. As ‘samegd Harris was not | 
at hand and neither of his associates could be found, 


Conductor Bevignani, after a hurried council of war with | 
the chief singers, decided to put on ‘*The Barber of Se- | 
ville,’’ and messengers were dispatched in hot haste for | 


Nevada and Mr. Padilla. 
Meanwhile the audience had begun to howl at the delay, 
and in order to appease them Bevignani started the * Bar- 


ber’’ overture. The orchestra hadn't got far with this 


when Bevignani received news that Tenor Padilla had | 


gone to Paris; whereupon conductor and orchestra ab- 
ruptly collapsed. 


At this critical moment Manager Harris arrived and | 


wisely went before the curtain, explained that Morello had 
been taken suddenly ill, and claimed the indulgence of the 
audience, of which, however, he received very little. A 
scene of ‘‘ Traviata’? was put on, while Harris vainly 
hunted for the leading singers to enable him to follow with 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ Then a bit of ‘‘ Trovatore’’ was 
tried, and meanwhile a fruitless search was made for Mc- 
Guckin. Finally the ‘* Kermesse’’ scene from ‘' Faust’’ 
was given, with one of the chorus girls as the prima donna. 


But everything went wrong, and the remainder of the | 


audience, having laughed and yelled themselves hoarse, 
went home for much needed rest. All the parties con- 
cerned are agreed that it was a very trying night.—‘‘Sun.”” 

This Is Fishy.—Sir Arthur Sullivan is said to have 
once performed a remarkable musical feat against time. 
He accepted the challenge that he would not strike a 
million notes on the piano in the space of twelve hours. 
Taking a compass of three octaves, ascending and descend- 
ing, he struck 140,000 notes in the first hour, 125,000 in the 
second, and the total million in just eight hours, and, al- 
lowing for the intervals of rest, came off victorious within 
the allotted time. 

A New Audran Operetta,—Paris, November 4 — 
‘*Sainte Freya,’’ an operetta in three acts, was given its 
first production this evening at the Bouffes-Parisiens. 

The words are by Boucheron, the music by Audran. 
has taken the place of ‘* Miss Helyett,’’ which has run for 
800 consecutive nights. 

The new work is not even a success, although it re- 
ceived much applause. The subject is a sad one, A Polish 
family believes that in order to keep a fortune the daughter 
must enter a convent. 

All kinds of inducements and persuasion are employed 
upon Freya to get the fortune away from her family, and 
finally the plotters are successful. But another will is dis- 
covered which annuls the first one, and then Freya is at 
liberty to marry the man she loves. 

The first act is quite charming, the second good, the third 


weak. The music is very pretty, and many numbers will | 


soon become popular.—‘ Herald.”’ 


Another Hofmann Story.—London, November 4 — 
The London agent of Josef Hofmann says he has received 
a communication frem the parents of the young pianist, 
stating that Josef is with them in Germany pursuing his 
musical studies, and that there is no truth in the story 
about his going to India as a stowaway. 


Musical Items. 


The Symphony Society Program.—The first Symphony 
Society concerts, Walter Damrosch conductor, will be 
given at Music Hall on Friday afternoon, November 11, and 
Saturday evening, November 12. Single seats for these 
concerts are now on sale. The following is the program : 


eee Geman © Breie® sis cise ey. cesends: Sescete souaiet¥es Beethoven 

Suite for strings, “* Aus Holberg’s Zeit”’....... 2,-0.6... ccc ccceeeene Grieg 

Doeeanat, * TN i iaeeeccic ccs) > cosvaehbereuatesenios Wagner 

NNO EME" 6.65 pdnunde taddae as socsscocwael scr nceerces Beethoven 
Mrs. Belle Cole. 

* Baple ter 00k... sci vsedstecipeedckos Somes saree faleedts. die Hindel 


Mrs, Belle Cole. 
Hopper Has a Voice.—In the occasional moments of 


melancholy that come to all humorists Mr. De Wolf Hopper | 


has a grievance. The great majority of his auditors laugh 
over his merriment, but fail to recognize his excellent 
method in singing. Yet upon consideration it will be found 


that Mr. Hopper is the only star comedian in comic opera | 
who can sing. Digby Bell used to have a voice, but its re- | 


mains only were noticeable in ‘‘Jupiter.”” Ryley and 
Dixey and Francis Wilson, Solomon, De Angelis and Mc. 
Donough are examples of the fact that comical ability will 
excuse the most appalling sounds that proceed from the 
vocal organs to a light operatic audience, Hopper can | 
sing, and does sing very well. He was trained by Luigi 
Meola for grand opera, on the suggestion of Annie Louise 
Cary, whe predicted a future of some lyric eminence for the 
young man. During the musical festival last year Mrs, 
Patti sat in a box at the Broadway Theatre throughout 
‘*Wang,”’ and at its close complimented Mr. Hopper on 
his management of tones. 

Hopper, by the way, has had a career of strange for- 
tunes. He is a godson of Joseph Choate. His father, an 
eminent lawyer of this city, bequeathed him a legacy of 
$50,000. De Wolf Hopper, then an amateur actor and 
singer, organized a comedy troupe, and lost his entire in- 


It | 


“heritance within two years. Harrigan and Hart needed a 
large man fora small part in one of their Theatre Comique 
productions, and young Hopper made his first professional 
appearance on that stage eight years ago. Miss Cary 
| heard him sing one of Braham’s ballads, and advised him 
| to study for opera. He put his throat in the hands of 
| Maestro Meola for two years, and had hopes of being en- 
| gaged at the Metropolitan. But Mr. Abbey’s initial season 
| at that house ended disastrously, and Hopper allied himself 
| with the McCaull Opera Company. On the disbandment 
| of that organization he went out as a star in ‘* Castles in 
the Air,’’ under the management of Locke and Davis. The 
season ended with the managers in bankruptcy. But it 
established the value of the experiment, and De Wolf Hop- 
per is now a comparatively wealthy young person. On the 
first night of ‘* The Lady or the Tiger?” one-half of his 
mustache fell off, and as in his nervousness he had forgot- 
ten to wax his sandals he could not dance with the quar- 
tet. These accidents and the fact that he feels that a 
great singer has been lost in a low comedian give Mr. Hop- 
per’s reflective moments a tinge of gloom that is wholly 
foreign to his stage performances.—*' Sun.” 








Honolulu Musical News. 
GRAND concert was given in the opera house 
October 1, for the benefit of the new organ fund for the 
Central Union Church. There was a crowded house. The 
Royal Hawaiian Orchestra played several selections and the 
Misses Young, Dale and Mr. H. S. Williams were the vocal solo- 
ists. The second part of the program consisted of a lecture, 
‘* What I Saw in India,’’ by Hon. Joseph Marsden, illustrated with 
numerous stereopticon views. 
The new organ for the Central Union Congregational Church 
is to be built by Messrs, Hook & Hastings, of Kendal Green, 


Mass. It will have two manuals, 2% stops and all the latest im- 
provements. 
Prof. G. S. Babeock has resumed teaching after a vacation. 


He has a large number of pupils and is one of the most thorough 
piano teachers in the kingdom. 

Mr. Geo. S. Smithies and Miss Maili Nowlein, both members of 
St. Andrew's Cathedral choir, were recently married. Their 
fellow members of the choir presented them with an illuminated 
address. Mr. Smithies has been a constant reader of ‘THe Musi- 
CAL COURIER for several years. 

Saturday evening, October 8, a concert was given at the Ka- 
waiahao Church before a crowded audience. Her Majesty the 
Queen and suite were present. The program wasa long one, 


and I think it is interesting enough to be presented in full. It 
occupied only two hours and ten minutes : 
Overture, ‘‘ Enchantment,” Herman 


Royal Hawaiian Band. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Ua mau ke Ea o ka aina i ka Pono,” 
Hui Mele Hawaii Noeau. 
Piano Solo, Military polonaise ; 
Miss C. Castle. 


. Liliuokalanj 


. Chopin 
| Solo, ‘‘ The Nightingale,” . ....+-> Nicaoli 
Miss E. Halstead. 

Trio, meditation in E, for ae violin and vio- 
loncello, . . 
Miss K. Meticow, 

Chorus, ‘‘ Kawaihau,” 


Richardson 
Atkinson and Mr. Wray Taylor. 
eae é Ailau 


Miss M. 


Quintet Club. 

Solo, ‘* La Serenato,” a BR gee git Tosti 

Miss Helen Parker. 

Duet, ‘I Would That My Love,” ata . Mendelssohn 
Miss Louise F. Dale and Mr. H. 8. Williams. 


Solo and chorus, ‘‘ Oh, What Full Delight,” . . Balfe 
Hui Mele Hawaii Noeau. 
| Medley, popular melodies . : . Clauder 
Royal Haiwaiian String Band, 

Duet and chorus, ‘‘ E Ola mau loa (new)," . D. K. Naone 

Hui Mele Hawaii Noeau. 
Solo, ‘‘ Ave Maria,” . . . Gounod 
(Violoncello obligato by Mr. Schwabach. ) 
Miss C. Glade. 

Duet, ‘‘ Life’s Dream is O'er,” 

Mrs. Kauhane and Hon. Lilikalani. 

Solo, ‘‘ Leanore,” SERA a, eae lee H. Trotire 
Miss F. J. Nolte. 

Duet, ‘ Adieu,” . O. Nicolai 


} Miss M, Cummins and Miss rm Holmes. 
| Solo, ‘“ Madeline,” . C, A. White 


Mrs. Keohokalole. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Kanani o ka Pakipika,”’ 
March, ‘‘ Good Night,” 


A. A. Haalelea 
. Carl 
Hawaiian Band. 
Hawaii Ponoi. 


| The Ovide Musin Concert Company arrived this morning in 
the steamer Mariposa from the Australian colonies, where they 
| have been playing with great success. Their many Honolulu 
| friends were pleased’ to see them again. There is not, unfortu- 
| nately, any time for a concert, for the Mariposa resumes her voy- 
age to San Francisco at noon, and the Musin Company are 
booked for there, Hawall. 
HOoNoLvuLv, October 20. 
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VERY important election in the State of New 
York delays THE MUSICAL COURIER one day, 


E 


because this paper goes to press with its last forms 


on Tuesday. 
“> 
YON & HEALY, of Chicago, upon reading of the 
L great fire at Milwaukee last week, sent a check 
for $100 to William Rohlfing & Sons of that city 
toward the relief of the poor people rendered home- 
less by the fire. 
oF 
OME of the handsomest cases that ever bore the 
S name of Behning have been issued from that 
factory this fall and it is but fair to say that they in- 
closed interiors fully up to the Behning standard, 
which is high enough to warrant many large dealers 
in running the Behning as their leader. 


ad 


HE retail sales from the New York warerooms of 

, Behr Brothers & Co. have during the past few 
weeks exceeded any previous record, Many of them 
were small and parlor grands, the styles which are 
ever gaining in popularity among New York's musical 
people. Uprights, of course, are their staple, but the 
tendency toward grands shows conclusively the class 
of purchasers who are attracted to Behr Brothers 
pianos, and proves beyond argument how rapidly 
they are gainitig in the opinion of customers who 
seek for the best, regardléss of price. — 


| PNHE Knabe piano has been placed with Chase & 
Smith, of Syracuse, N. Y. The arrangements 
were consummated by Theodore Pfafflin. ‘ 
| or 
LETTER from Pennsylvania asks: ‘“‘Who makes 
A the Dehnhoff piano?” We do not know who 
makes it, but as there is no Dehnhoff piano factory. 
|A piano with that name upon it as maker is a) 
stencil humbug, and necessarily a cheap, trashy box. 
| That is all there is to the Dehnhoff piano. | 
or 

AST month, October, was the banner month with 
the Brown & Simpson Company, They are work- 
| ing nights now to keep ahead of orders, and the year 
| will undoubtedly close with the best record they have | 
|ever made, The Brown & Simpson piano is—well, | 
have you yourself seen one of them recently ? 


Ke 


A rally of the Piano Action Makers’ Protective League was held last 

evening at Koch's Hall, No. 446 West Forty-sixth street. Addresses were 

| made by William C, Roberts, candidate for Congress ; James Fay, can- 

| didate for Assembly; Jacob Bauer and Otto Wessell.—New York Press, 
| November 5. 

HIS is the celebrated speech by Mr. Wessell, of 

which the piano trade has heard so much during 


the last week. 





oe 
N the town of Wanamaker and the liberty bell, 
I] there is one other interesting sight for visitors 
who are of a musical turn of mind to see, It is the 
factory where the Lester piano is made, and it is 
worthy of a visit from all who look for a modern 
piano sold at modern prices upon modern business 
methods. 
or 
HE popular Pease piano is winning a way in the 
retail New York trade that disturbs some of its | 
Fifth avenue neighbors, There are lots of good | 
things made in this city that are more famous out- | 
side of it than at home, but this won't be true of the 
popular Pease piano if its increase of local consump- 
tion continues to progress at its present rate. 


=“ 


| OES any piano manufacturer want to make con- | 
D nection with a new firm in Western Connecti- | 

|cut? The man is acquainted with the business most 

| thoroughly, has a capital of from $3,500 to $5,000, | 

| which he desires to put into sheet music and small 

| musical goods, can give bonds for any amount of in- | 


| debtedness and is honest, Address “ Connecticut,” | 
| care of this office. 


| 
Ke 


rr: of those pronounced successes in the piano 





line of which we hear once in a while is the 
|factory and business of the Chase Brothers Com- 
| pany, at Muskegon, Mich., with its Grand Rapids and | 
| Chicago branches, While a large trade was antici- 
| pated at the time the Muskegon factory was built, 
it was not assumed that the growth would be as 
rapid as it has turned out to be. The output for 
1892 will run several thousand pianos, and they are 
sold in all sections of the Union, giving universal 


satisfaction. 
a 


AZELTON BROTHERS haven't much space at 
H the World's Columbian Exposition, but if one 
may judge from a year's display they have made in 
their New York warerooms the piano makers must 
look alive to their fancy wood cases. It is a show in 
itself to drop into 34 University place and see the 
exquisite matchings of veneers, the like of which are 
not to be found in any ‘other wareroom in town. 
Just at this season one doesn't see many of them in 
stock, because they are ordered ahead and spend 
little time from the final tuner to the shipper, but 
there is always upstairs ‘some specimens “coming 
through" that are worthy of a look and sure to win 








admiration, 


Sd 
ERRITORY absolutely guaranteed to all es- 
tablished agents.” 
This one will find at the top of the letter heading 
of the Keller Brothers & Blight Company, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and doubtless it has something to do 
with the announcement that ground was broken for 
another addition to their factory on November 2, 
which will be completed by December 15. 


= 
R. E. N. CAMP—son of I. N. Camp, of Estey & 
Camp—was in town last week and in speaking 
of the great business his firm is doing with the 
Decker Brothers pianos he expressed himself as 
more than satisfied with the Decker sales thus far 
this year, and was confident that December 31 would 
show the greatest total number of Decker Brothers 
pianos ever sold by his house. 
oF 
HE largest order for a single item of small hard- 
ware that was ever placed in this country was 
given out last week by Mr. Munn, of the Loring & 
Blake concern. It goes to show that he is alive to 
the advantages of big purchases in the saving of money 
which he can devote to the maintenance of the quali- 
ties that warrant the name of “ Palace,” which the 
Loring & Blake organs bear. 
os 
INCE the improvements made at the warerooms 
S of Albert Krell, of Cincinnati piano fame, the re- 
tail business of the firm has been exceptionally good. 
There is an abundant opportunity for the display of 
pianos and organs in the enlarged warerooms and the 
assortment of small musical merchandise shows up 
under many better advantages. Altogether Mr. 
Krell has an elegant establishment now and is doing 
the largest trade in the history of his house. 
ox 
ATENTS have been issued to J. H.& E. H. White, of 
the Wilcox & White Organ Company, for a self 
playing piano of wonderful perfection. There is no 
crank attachment or electricity connected with it. It 


té 


| performs all of the music rolls prepared for their 
| «Symphony and is ready for use at any instant, all 


the mechanism beingin the interior, out of sight, 
leaving the keys free to be operated if desired. It is 
not the intention of the Wilcox & White Organ Com- 
pany to add this industry to their present business, 
and it will doubtless be manufactured by some 
regular piano manufacturer of an enterprising nature. 
We understand they are open now to negotiate 


with such. 
K€ 


ACON, Ga., is a place of about 25,000 inhabitants, 
M one-half of which is made up of negroes. There 
are five music houses in Macon, and as a matter of 
course competition is very great and considerable 
hard feeling isengendered. It seems that there was 
not quite warm enough trade going on there, anda lot 
of other houses concluded to take a hand in the busi- 
ness. On Thursday, November 3, the Macon houses 
were thrown into a high state of agitation by the ap- 
pearance of the following band of Indians, who took 
complete possession of the town : C, L. Ament, of D. 
H. Baldwin & Co.; William Geppert, of the Phillips 
& Crew Company; R. J. West, of the Savannah 
Piano Company; J. H. Williams, of Thomas & Barton, 
Augusta ; J. W. Strickland, of the Freyer & Bradley 
Music Company, Atlanta; Mr. Moran, of Ludden & 
Bates, Savannah ; A. G. Powers, of Hazelton & Dozier, 
Athens, and a man representing the Estey Organ 
Company, Atlanta, who took to the woods and has 
not been seen since. Strange to say there was not a 
good prospect in the town, but it kept the Indians 
guessing. It was finally proposed that a prize be 
offered for the best story, or to the one who could tell 
about the best sale that had ever been made, but the 
tribe gave one look at Ament, and he was presented 
with the scalp. 
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CHASE BROTHERS PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





Muskegon, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


C hicago MV. 








LB PIANO 


> LIVE PIF AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation, 





W ENGL AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO.,?? “«oRsestreer. 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





STERLING 





UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISIO TNALLAVAG ONY 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THaines STERLING CoO. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


” CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 
CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and Firet Ave, South, 





MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: 
Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. 


NEW YORK FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND OFFICES: 
461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor. 10th Avenue, 








WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 





LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


AORN, IN. xX. 


THOMAS MUSIC CO.,843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


THE VOGALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 


10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave. 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT ¢ 
PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS~—Pat’d March, !1892. 


190 Third Avenue, New York. 





Factory : Brooklyn, L. I. 





WOODWARD & BROWN PIANC 


MANUFACTURES 


HICH 
c CRADE 
PIANOS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THAT CAMPBELL DEAL. 


> 


MUSICAL COURIER has already referred to 
of the business of A. B, Campbell, of 
and the retirernent of Mr, Camp- 


HI 
T the 
Jacksonville, 
bell from the music trade. 


has the following to say on the sub- 


sale 
Fla., 
ing Telegram” 
ject: 
[here was consummated yesterday (October 28) one of 
the 
A. B 
Lane & Co. his entire music business, which covers 


which 
M anier, 
his immense stock of pianos, organs, musical publications, 
musical merchandise and everything appertaining to the 
business. The amount involved is over $100,000, 

Mr. Campbell started in the business in a small way in 
1870 close attention to business, dignified and 


and by 


liberal 


enjoying the distinction of being decidedly the leading | 


and one of the largest in the 


business with a competency 


music dealer of Florida 


yuth. He retires from the 
ind a record for honorable dealing that is more valuable 
than money 


He 


which 


will now devote his time to his real estate interests, 


are and Jacksonville will again hear from him 


large 


2ctive field of duty, as he can never be a dronein 


in some 


the great human hive. 

His 
f rr yea 
important factors in the success of this great music house, 


have 


Manier, Jr., and J. W. 


and able lieutenants and most 


successors, B, F Lane, 


rs been his trusted 


They now assume full control and ownership, and carry | 


with them the 
former employer, 
for succe 


vigor, honesty of purpose and ample capital, hence the re- 


48, 


namely: 


markable success of the old house will surely be more than 
doubled by the new 

Such business houses are a credit to the city and an 
honor to the State 
we have predicted for it. 

In addition we are prepared to state that the new 
Manier, Lane & Co., will handle the Conover and 
well as the Chicago Cottage 
of Florida. 


firm, 
Schubert 
organs for the 


pianos 


State 


as 


on record in the South. 


STEINWAY ANDTHE’ TRIBUNE.” 


NEWSPAPER that, like the New York “ Tribune,” 
A assumes the position of a great journal should, 
some discretion in publishing statements about private 
citizens and enterprises and not make itself ridiculous 
in the announcement of conditions that do not exist. 
It owes it to its own readers not to become absurd 
and even grotesque, as it appeared in its issue of 
yesterday—election day—when it published the fol- 
lowing : 
MR. STEINWAY'S MEN ARE FOR HARRISON—HE HAS TRIED TO 
GET 
PROTECTION, 


William Steinway, the piano manufacturer, who has been doing his 
level best to get his men to vote for Cleveland, learned yesterday after- 


noon, much to his disgust, that most of them were going to vote for Har- | 
Previous to the passage of the McKinley bill Mr. | 


rison and protection 
Steinway imported from Germany piano cases on which he made a great 
saving after putting the American made action into them, Now, how- 


ever, he has to employ men to make these cases, and they have had steady 


aod well paid work for nearly two years, something unknown to them 
before the passage of that bill, 
The men say that while Mr, Steinway has not raised their wages they | 


are getting steady work and frequently are asked to work overtime, for | 


which they get extra pay, to keep up with the orders that are pouring in | 
oo Mr, Steinway. They have made up their minds to vote to continue 
this state of affairs, inspite of the fact that their employer is doing all 
that he can to elect Cleveland, having in view, in case Cleveland wins, 
the appointment as Minister to Germany, 


Mr, Steinway has never interfered, either directly | 
or indirectly, with the political action of his work- 
men, but, on the contrary, for many years past has 
issued orders that if any foreman or official in his 


vast establishments inany way, shape or manner inter- | 
fered with the men in the discharge of their political | 
He has | 


duties it would be equivalent to dismissal. 
never permitted any political pamphlet to be dis- 


tributed in the factories, and is to-day unaware as to | 


how the Steinway workmen voted. He is, therefore, 


unable to tell the “ Tribune” whether the men voted | 


for Cleveland or Harrison. 


In the next place, for the special instruction of the 


“ Tribune " we can state that Steinway & Sons have 


from the very start of the business and up to date | 
made every case in their own factory ; consequently | 


they could not have imported any cases “ previous to 


The Jacksonville “ Even- | 


largest merchandise deals ever made in this city, in | 
Campbell sold and transferred to Messrs, | 


treatment of customers, has made a big success, | 


sincere friendship and good will of their | 
They are possessed of all the requisites | 
Knowledge of the business, youth, | 


The deal with the | 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company is one of the largest | 


THEM TO VOTE FOR CLEVELAND, BUT THEY FAVOR | 


Bi te kL ie REESE 


pails 
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the passage of the McKinley bill. e This statement is 
so unutterably stupid that it hardly requires a reply. 
The curious part of the statement is the possibility of 
its appearance in the columns of the “ Tribune.” 





THE ALLOTMENT. 


For Pianos at the World’s Fair. 


| How can that paper afford to publish such a palpable | 


falsehood ? 
As to the “ American made action” in the Stein- 
| way piano, that is true. 
parts of every action of every Steinway piano are 
| made right here in America in the Steinway factory 
by Steinway & Sons. For once the “ Tribune” is 
| right. 

As to the men having steady work, the “ Tribune” 
should have added that the men of Steinway & Sons | 
have always had steady work during the 40 years of | 
the firm’s existence. This is such a well-known fact | 
that it requires no elucidation, except for the benefit 
of the “ Tribune.” Most men have been working at 
the Steinway factories for 15 years at least, and some 
have been steadily engaged for 20, 25, 30, 35 and | 
even 38 years, If the “Tribune” can produce a 
greater record than this we should be glad to know 
of it. 


lend, the « Tribune” should know that Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Steinway have been intimate friends for 
many years ; in fact Mr. Cleveland was a friend of Mr, 
Wm. Steinway when both were very young men, This 


| personal friendship was strengthened by a similarity | 
of views and opinions and a co-operation in the prin- | 
ciples and conduct of life, and yet Mr, William Stein- | 
way would not and in fact, on account of his vast in- | 


dustrial, commercial and financial interests, could not 


accept any office under the Government, and it may | 
| as well be stated that he has declined more prominent 


offices than that of Minister to Germany. 


We wish the new firm all the success 


SMITH & NIXON. 


MITH & NIXON have branch houses or connec- 
tions in Chattanooga, Knoxville and other points 
The Dorman house at Nashville very 


S 


in Tennessee. 


naturally interfered with Smith & Nixon sales, as no | 
doubt the reverse wasalso the case. In consequence 


of this and to eliminate these contests at close 
quarters the Steinway piano representation for the 


| whole of Tennessee, except Memphis and the terri- 


tory contiguous to it, has been given to Smith & 


| Nixon, 
even in a most excited political campaign, exercise 


Smith & Nixon open their own house at Nashville 
and Mr. Claude P. Street, the son-in-law of R. Dorman 
| and formerly with him, assumes charge. The full 
| Smith & Nixon line will probably be represented 
there. AtMemphis the Jesse French Piano and Organ 
Company represent the Steinway piano. 
| Smith & Nixon will open a branch house at Detroit, 
| Mich. Negotiations have been pending for over a 
| year. It is entirely premature to state, as one paper 
did, that they will represent the Steinway piano in 
| that city. The Steinway is represented by the C, J. 
| Whitney Comepry; 


CARLOADS OF SOHMERS. 
| —_———_—_—__. 

WO carloads of Sohmer pianos were shipped yes- 

T terday to Omaha to the firm there—the Ford & 

Charlton Music Company. One of the peculiarities 

of this shipment consists of the agreement made by 

| the firm with E,. V. Wood, the freight contracting 

agent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, who agreed 

to put the shipment through in six days to that dis- 

| tant point. The trade is considerably interested in 

the rival freight lines and their competitive struggles, 

and we should be pleased to learn how near this ship- 
ment came to its promised delivery. 





HE «Evening Post” informs us that the piano 
manufacturers of Germany are in distress. For- 
merly they sold many instruments in Russia, but the 
| present duty of $100 on a grand and $60 on an upright 
has almost entirely put an end to the export of pianos. 
| Paul de Wirt, of Leipsic, is circulating a petition to 
Chancellor Caprivi requesting that in case a reciproc- 
| ity arrangement is made with Russia the piano inter- 
ests be not overlooked, Few people in America are 
| aware of the very good pianos that are made in Rus- 
sia, andif it be right to close our markets to European 
goods, German pianos included, we must assume that 
the Russian policy is equally correct. 


Every action and all the 


FTER what was considered a long delay, but 
A which was in reality time consumed in reason- 
able deliberation, the Department of Liberal Arts, 
| under Dr. Selim H, Peabody, has issued its allotment 
| of space for piano manufacturers who have applied 
| for exhibition purposes at the world’s fair. 
| Most of these allotments or assignments were is- 

sued early last week and reached Eastern manufactur- 
ers about Thursday or Friday of last week. They 
| came in the form of the following circular letter : 


Wortp's Cotumpian Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A., 
May 1—1893-—-October 30. 
Derartment or Liperat Arts, | 
ASSIGNMENT oF Space, 
| Cuicaco, November, 1892, ; 


Assignment No.... 
Group No. 
Class No.... 

| Department No.. 


You are hereby advised that space . 
jo ‘ square feet) has been assigned you under Application 
I 


Building for Manufactures and Liberal A. ts. On thereceipt of the inclosed 

form of acceptance, signed by you, this department will forward a plan 

of the section in which this space is located. The plan will give exact 
| measurements and location with reference to aisles and roads, and will 

indicate maximum heights to which exhibits may go. Your exhibit must 

not weighover . ......... pounds per square foot of space occupied. 

Very respectfully, Seuim H. Prasopy, 
Chief, Department of Liberal Arts. 
Approved; GrorGr R. Davis, Director General. 


THE MusICAL CouRIER has secured the following 
information, most of the firms exhibiting the docu- 
ments with evident satisfaction and with courtesy. 
We emphasize this fact because in most instances 
when a competitive struggle takes place it becomes 
rather difficult to get the least news, but in this mat- 
ter (and the securing of space at an exposition is to 
some extent a competitive struggle) there was no 
hesitation to give the exact number of square feet 
allotted. 

There was only one exception, and that exception 
consists of a set of foolish men, who in the very act 
of withholding documentary information, which will 
be published sooner or later without their consent, 
demonstrated once more that they are not in the 
race for advancement and progress. It would have 
done them and their piano good to have had their 
firm’s name published in the subjoined list. As it is, 
none will even know of their allotment until the 
| whole question has become stale and uninteresting. 

The firms who have been called upon are assigned 
the space opposite their names. 

Square feet. 
George Steck & Co ....... ce Ceciar ¥en eee 
Behr Brothers & Co 


This firm will appeal for more space. 


J. & C. Fiecher.......ssee0s- oagighbe Sas Gt meets ese tigaige 385 


Stuyvesant.... 
Hazelton Brothers........++++++ béee eebee Ceonesaciess 
Sohmer & Co. ....-ccccesscccscsssssrcers ooee ak eede « 363 
Decker Brothers,.......-+++++++ Crboseeesebece a ae 
Chickering & Sons 
Vose & Sons Piano Company 
Steinway & Sons 
Emersen Piano Company 
Hallet & Davis Company....... GheCs 0s0nd b coveReeneces 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company............eeeeeeeeeeeees 
Pease Piano Company........... errr er ti cove 
Organs....252... 
i PIGROS 2.6 -FOBscdicccccvese eves, 614 
The total allotment for the department of musical 
| instruments is 67,000 square feet, but this includes 
aisles and passages. The section devoted to this in- 
dustry is known as Section I, ground floor. As you 
enter the great Building of Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts from the south the musical exhibit stands to 
your right, facing the great central avenue called 
Columbia avenue, which runs due north and south 
through the building longitudinally. Section I is in 
the southeastern corner of the main building toward 
its lake front, It is an exceptionally favored position, 
and the musical instruments will be seen by 90 per 
cent. of the visitors. 


The Question of Awards. 
As is well known in the trade, the Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York passed a resolution 
some months ago favoring the exhibition of instru- 


Mason & Hamlin,, 
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ments, but declaring its sentiment against competi- 
tive entries, thus indirectly protesting against the 
unnecessary scramble which would undoubtedly ensue 
if pianos and organs, in particular, were placed in that 
so-called friendly attitude of hostility witnessed in 
former expositions. 

But the Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York, while it is an influential body, does not control 
the piano and organ manufacturers of the United 


States, and there are over 100 such manufacturers out- | 
side of that association, most of whom are to ex- | 


hibit. 
The question that now arises is whether these out- 
side firms will be sufficiently powerful to neutralize 


the sentiment of the great New York houses and suc- | 


ceed in having pianos and organs placed in an award 
class. 


it is very probable that some New York piano manu- 
facturers will stand a pretty good show of running off 
with the leading awards, for some mighty fine pianos 
are made in this town. 

It seems to us that some combined action should 
be taken on this question of the awards, To us it 
appears that the entry of ail musical instruments 
hors de concours would be the most sensible and busi- 
nesslike manner of meeting the issue, 


Some Foreign Exhibitors. 

We have word from our German trade corre- 
spondent to the effect that Berlin, Dresden and Leip- 
sic manufacturers in the music line will not exhibit 
to any extent. 

The following firms will exhibit : Lowendall, Ber- 
lin, violins and instruments of that class; Frati & 


Co., Berlin, orchestrions, organs and small orches- | 
trions, &c.; Brachhausen & Riessner, Leipsic, manu- | 


facturers of polyphons ; also a number of music pub- 
lishers. 


world’s fair ; also Mr. Peters, of Peters & Co., Leipsic. 








The Massachusetts Charitable Asso- | 


ciation Fair. 
HE exhibits of musical 
fair this year are lamentably weak with but one or 

two exceptions. 

The lack of interest among the piano manufacturers we 
are told is the result of a rather general dissatisfaction 
caused in years past by lack of judgment in selecting 
competent judges to pass upon the merits of theinstru- 
ments displayed, and the lack of proper attention among 
these judges in subscribing to what was their candid 
opinion. 

To better illustrate, one year of the three judges one 
was a musician and the other two of no musical qualifica- 
tion whatever. The two not qualified didn’t want to be 
bothered, so placed the matter in the hands of the one com- 
petent, with the result that the highest grade instrument 
displayed did not get even honorable mention, while what 
is positively known to be the lowest grade made in Boston 
secured the gold medal, and another of about the same 
grade was given a very commendatory mention. Under 
these circumstances the high grade instruments were by 
comparison placed in such a false position that their artis- 
tic and commercial importance was jeopardized, a matter 
too serious to be a second time encountered. 

So the exhibit of pianos now is under the auspices of 
the dealers entirely, the manufacturers, as the makers of 
the instruments, not being represented, with the one ex- 
ception of the Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company. 

Of the dealers C. C. Harvey & Co. are in a position to at- 
tract much attention, situated as they are on the main floor 
and directly by the large organ and orchestra stand. 

A Chickering & Sons Scale 105 B concert grand—their 
latest scale—and a Style F upright in Hungarian ash con- 
stitute the display of this make. 


The Blasius, of Philadelphia, for which C. C. Harvey & | 
Co. are the Boston agents, are three in number—a white | 
mahogany, Circassian walnut and dark oak, this last | 


named being the identical instrument upon which Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland played at Gray Gables this summer. 
This exhibit also includes a very handsome specimen of 
the Mason & Risch vocalion in oak. 

On the second floor a large room is devoted exclusively 
to musical instruments. Here are found G. B. Woods’ dis- 


play of Everetts and Hallett & Cumstons, also the au. | 


tomaton attachment. 
Mr. Wood has in all 18 pianos on exhibition and in use 
about the building. 


H. W. Berry has a very creditable display.of the Mehlin | 


and Kranich & Bach pianos. 
Just outside of this room are a few handsome specimens 


If they do they will necessarily compel the | 
New York houses to enter for awards, and if they do | 


C. G, Roder, the Leipsic music printers, will | 
exhibit, and Mr. Wolff, the proprietor, will visit the | 


instruments at the | 





up artistically, but sounding badly. 

A couple of the Geo, M. Guild make and a section show- 
ing the Guild tuning device also attract considerable 
| attention. 

What has been mentioned takes in the entire exhibit of 
| pianos. 

| There are some excellent musicians in attendance upon 
| the different exhibits and the piano department is made 
| attractive by their skillful playing. 

Ranged along the side and extc-ding nearly across the 
room are five very handsome glass cases containing the 
small musical instruments manufactured by and sold by 
John C, Haynes & Co. 

Probably as much interest is taken in this display as any 
about the building, as the instruments represented some of 
the finest in design and workmanship that can be turned 
| out. 

The collection of S.S. Stewart’s banjos in a case by 
themselves seemed to besomething of a revelation to most of 
the visitors, judging from the crowd always gathered about 
it. The piccolo banjo and the banjourine are evidently new 
and elicit many comments. 

The Fairbanks banjos, although not numerous, are 
specially elegant. This exhibit of instruments, particu- 
larly pianos, is rather more a matter of business than a 
display for competition. Salesmen are active in showing 
off the different makes and soliciting orders, and as the 
attendance is made up largely of out of town people, many 
customers are picked up who would not under other cir- 
cumstances have been interested in purchasing. 

One enterprising firm in attendance takes the name and 
address of about everyone who will wait long enough to 
give them a chance to ask the question. These names are 
given to the outside salesman and the people are looked up 
at their place of residence and still further efforts made to 


sell, 


Model Pianos. 

+ 
CALDERS RECEIVE THE FIRST SHIPMENT 
NEW STYLES SURPASS IN ELEGANCE ANYTHING EVER SEEN IN 


OF STEINWAYS-—THE 


SALT LAKE. 





T Calder’s Music Palace during the past week 
there have been many gatherings of admiring mu- 
| sicians to look over the first shipment of the new styles of 
| Steinway pianos just received by the firm, Yesterday a 
| ‘*Herald”’ representative called at the music palace, which 
has lately been greatly improved and changed in several re- 
| spects, and saw the new instruments. They are without 
doubt the most beautiful specimens ever turned out by the 
| celebrated Steinway firm. They are all uprights—very few 
| factories are making anything else nowadays—and are of 
the highly polished mahogany, ebony, walnut and English 
| and American oak woods. 
| All the wood used in the manufacture of these cases is 
| kept two years in stock before being used, in order that it 


may be put to the severest test possible, and a Steinway | 
The ma.- | 


hogany style is one of the most unique and striking in its | 


| 
| case is proof against any climate in the world. 


elegant finish, and the highly polished ebony, with silver 
| engraved panels, is something especially new. The carv- 
ing and delicate ornamentation of the cases throughout 
are in the highest style of art. 


all the perfection of recent invention. All Steinway up- 
right pianos are seven and one-third octaves, have patent 
double cupola steel frame (cast in Steinway & Sons’ foun 
dry and possessing double the resisting power of ordinary 
cast iron), patent tubular metallic action frame and repe 
tition action, patent capo d’astro bars, overstrung, patent 
duplex scale, graduating soft pedal, and are threestringed, 
same as the grand piano. Both the lid and the front cylin. 
der fall have the nickel plated continuous hinge. The 
outer casing, glued to the frame, consists of five thick- 
nesses crossing each other. 

Intending purchasers of pianos and ladies especially are 
invited to call and inspect the new Steinway at Calder’s. 

It is probable that the firm name of the old pioneer 
music headquarters will be changed from Calder’s Music 
Palace to D, O. Calder’s Sons. The business has been tied 
upin the estate for some years past, but will, we under- 
| stand, be carried on by Messrs. D. G. and D. H. Calder, 
That they 
| are fully abreast of the times is shown in their securing 
| the agency of the Steinways.—Salt Lake City ‘+ Herald,” 
October 30. 


} 


| who were practically raised in the music store. 


Colonel Moore Elected 
Col. William Moore, of the Everett Piano 
Company, has been elected to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture on the Democratic ticket from the Seventh Norfolk 
| District. 








—One of the oldest living piano men is Mr. Horace Waters, who cele- 


of the popular Pease and Haines Brothers, the latter gotten | 


The interior mechanism, it goes without saying, represents | 





Howard Lockwood. 











HE founder of THE MUSICAL COURIER is dead, 
Howard Lockwood, who in January, 1880, estab- 
lished this paper, died at his residence suddenly last 
Friday, of angina pectoris, in the vigor of manhood, 
aged 46 years only. He leaves a widow, but no chil- 
dren, 

The first 22 months of this paper cover the time 
when he owned and controlled it. Its musical de- 
partment was conducted by Dr. S, Austen Pearce and 
another English whose 
quently makes it impossible for this paper to publish 
his name in its columns, The trade department was 
in the hands of Wm. E, Nickerson, now editor of the 
** Music Trade Free Press,” 
musician and began the venture from the purely jour- 
nalistic point of view. 
patible with his line of publications, and just 10 years 
ago this month the right, title.and good will of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER passed into the hands of Blumen- 
berg & Floersheim. 

The paper was at once advanced from 12 to 16 


musician conduct subse- 


Mr. Lockwood was not a 


He found that it was not com- 


pages and an edition of 2,000 a week published, the 
great bulk of which was distributed for a long time 
gratuitously to make the paper better known, A 
long struggle then began to build up the plant. The 
public pulse was felt for some time to determine 
upon the exact wants of the musical people and the 
music trade, for it was known that all the musical 
publications were moribund and a place was open for 
a paper like this. In this struggle, which lasted 
many years, Mr. Lockwood, the 
Lockwood Press, had the printing contract,was a con- 
servative and healthy adviser, his experience and 
judgment aiding the editors in finding solutions for 
many intricate problems that periodically presented 


whose institution, 


themselves, 

Finally the principles of the paper began to pene- 
trate; it was enlarged in 1886 to 20 pages, with regu- 
lar editions of 3,000; in 1887 to 24 pages, with larger 
editions and occasional monster editions, and in 1890 
the paper reached the regular size of 28 pages. Since 
that period the progress has been what is termed 
phenomenal. The size of the paper has increased to 
an average of 40 pages a week, with editions running 
upward of 10,000 a week, What this means only 
those engaged in the publishing business can appreci- 
ate, and there was no one who watched with keener 
interest this rapid development of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER than Mr, Lockwood. 


In fact Mr. Lockwood had predicted that if th 


ne 
proper intelligence and energy, together with honest 
and honorable principles, were applied this paper 
| could be made one of the most valuable newspaper 
plants of the metropolis, His prediction is now veri- 
| fied, and just at this time he is stricken with death 
land an association of a decade torn asunder by a 
cruel fate, 

The great Lockwood Press was begun by Howard 
Lockwood just as humbly as THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
By the application of all those characteristics neces- 
sary to the creation of successful enterprises Mr. 
Lockwook found himself at the time of his death the 


chief of this great institution, which owned, besides 


the Press itself, the trade papers known as “ The 
American Stationer,” ‘The American Mail and Ex- 
port Journal,” “The American Bookmaker" and 
‘The Paper Trade Journal.” All these papers are 


printed on the same presses that print every week 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Personally Howard Lockwood was a man of dignity 
and refinement, of keen intelligence and of strict 
moral character. In his business relations he repre- 
sented the man of affairs who appreciated the respon- 
sibilities resting upon him, and who had the rare gift 
of conciliating the many difficulties that constantly 
intrude upon one who is at the head of a great estab- 
lishment, 


His memory will be cherished by who, 


all 


those 


| like the editors of THE Musical. Courier, had the 


| brated his 80th birthday on November 11. Mr. Waters enjoys excellent | 
| was formerly in the employ of George Steck & Co. asa retail salesman, 


health, 


good fortune to be associated with him. They will 
all join us in the effort to emulate him. 
ory the paper this week publishes his portrait on the 


front page. 


In his mem- 


—~ The firm of Leins & Co., of 357 West Fortieth street, now consists of 
E. Leins, H. E. Ricksecker, H. J. Hecht and R. Kine. Mr. Ricksecker 
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Germany, is engaged in piano making in this city. 
recognition of a new invention of his relating to 
plano sound boards, he has recently received the fol- 
lowing from Paris, France: 


and of the composer Joseph Brambach, of Bonn, 
In 


We beg to inform you that after the examination of your last invention 
the Academy has conferred upon you the title of Honorary Member with 
award of the First-Class Diploma and the Great Gold Medal 

Your obedient servant, 
Pror. E 
President of the Parisian Inventors’ Academy, 
28 Rue Serpente 4 Paris 


We remain, sir 


Borrrcner, 





N response to an inquiry the Clough & Warren 
| Company, of Detroit, writes to us November 4; 
“ The sale of our plant to the railroad company is not 
consummated ; when it is we shall be pleased to give 
you the information,” Our object in writing was to se- 
cure from the firm a confirmation of the following 
item in the Detroit “ News” of October 31: 


The Union Depot Company to-day completed the purchase of the 


Clough & Warren Organ Company's building and site for $125,000, and 
discontinued, The organ com- 


the pending litigation will of course be 


pany will re nain where they are during the next six months 
It therefore that the “News” was some- 
what too newsy. The Clough & Warren Company is 


appears 


also reported as having purchased a very valuable site 
in the southern section of Detroit, on which a large 





factory building is to be erected. 

S previously predicted in these columns, long be- 
A fore the new project of reviving the name Bur- 
dett came up the idea has been again practically | 
abandoned, At the meeting of the industrial com- | 
mittee of the board of trade of Erie, Pa., which we 
stated was to be held on Thursday evening last, it 
was discovered that the name could not be used un.- | 
less the entire old plant of the Burdett Organ Com- 
pany was purchased, This would involve an expense | 
of $25,000, an amount largely in excess of the trade | 
value of the word. 

If the gentlemen who have been fathering and fur- 
thering the project are in earnest in their endeavor to | 
establish a piano factory, and have sufficient skill and 
experience to offset a sufficient amount of capital to | 
float such an enterprise, they can be put in commu- 
nication with the proper parties by addressing this | 
office. 





HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM. 


HE Cornett Piano Company, of this city, was sold 
7 out by the sheriff on November 5, under chattel 
mortgages held by five different piano supply houses. 
The sale was due to a technical difficulty brought 
about by a stupid member of the company, who in- 
volved it in a contract which could not be fulfilled. | 
Thereupon the mortgagees disposed of the property. 
it passed into the hands of Hagen, Heinrich & Dun- | 


ham, who will now manufacture the Cornett pianos, | 
| will make the increase fall chiefly upon the warerooms. 


with H. N, Cornett as superintendent. 
Some of these gentlemen were originally interested 


in the Cornett Piano Company. They have ample | 


capital to conduct the business and intend to push it 
with renewed vigor. 


Notice of Dissolution. 

I have this day sold to B. S. Porter all of my 
interest in the firm of Porter & Davis, music dealers in Lima, 
Ohio, and Findlay, Ohio, and ask for him a continuance of 
past favors, 

He is to assume and pay all liabilities of the late firm. 

A. J. Davis. 
Lima, Ohio, October 20, 1892. 

By reference to the above it will be seen that I have pur- 
chased the interest of A. J. Davis in the firm of Porter & 
Davis, music dealers in Lima and Findlay, Ohie. Business 
will be continued at the ‘‘ old stand’’ under the firm name 
of Porter & Sen. B. S. PorTEr. 


Lima, Ohio, October 2, 1802 
A SPECIAL meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Piano Tuners will be held in Royal Arcanum 
Hall (Room 2), Fourth avenue, opposite Everett House, 
Monday evening, November 14. A revised and perfected 
constitution and by-laws will be presented for adoption or 
otherwise ; important committees will be elected and 
appointed and other business of importance transacted. 
Manufacturers and dealers have largely indorsed the asso. 
ciation, which is now conceded to be a permanent success. 
All tuners invited to attend. C. M, Henry, President. 
E. E. Topp, Secretary. 


Tuners, Attention! 





ARL BRAMBACH, brother of Stephan Brambach | 


| a suit to recover the goods. 


The Bobzin Failure. 
HE latest news from the Bobzin failure at 
Detroit, aside from the information that the liabilities 
have already increased $60,000, making a total of $160,000, 
is the following notice which has been sent to the creditors: 

Please take notice that the firm of Charles Bobzin & Co., of Detroit, 
Mich. (a limited partnership composed of Charles Bobzin, general part- 
ner, and Francis E. Preston, special partner), on October 12, 1892, made a 
general assignment for the benefit of creditors to Herman C. Ralph ; and 
that said Herman C, Ralph, declining to accept said trust, the Circuit Court 
for the County of Wayne, in Chancery, by an order dated October 24, 
1892, appointed the undersigned receiver of the property and effects of 
said firm of Charles Bobzin & Co., to carry out the trusts of said assign- 
ment. 

All creditors are required to prove their debts within 90 days, by proof 
of claim filed in the office of the county clerk of Wayne County, Mich., or 
in default thereof the receiver will proceed to distribute said estate as 
soon as possible thereafter, Hexesert Bowen, Receiver. 

Regarding the added $60,000 and the declination of Mr. 
Ralph to serve as assignee or receiver but little infor- 
mation is given to the public, but it is fair to assume that 
the actual condition of the Bobzin affairs has not yet been 
discovered. An increase of 60 per cent. in the liabilities, 
with no increase in the assets, looks, to say the very least, 
unbusinesslike and as if someone was acting under cover. 
It can but be a question of time when the whole truth must 
be known, and it would seem to us best to look at the mat- 
ter in its honest light before taking final action for a wind- 


ing up. 


Is This an Asset or Is This a Liability? 
George Demaraist, New York agent of Jerome Thibou- 
ville-Lamy, of Paris, France, sold a lot of musical goods to 


| Charles Bobzin & Co, shortly before the firm assigned. 


The goods are now held in a United States bonded ware- 
house for the duty, Bobzin having failed to payit. Yester- 
day the Paris firm appeared in the Wayne Circuit Court in 
An order to Herbert Bowen, 
receiver, to give up the bills of lading and authorize the re- 
turn of the goods is asked.—Detroit ‘‘Journal,’’ Novem- 
ber 3. 








One Strike Won. 

HE strike of the truckmen, of which particu- 
lars were given last week, is virtually and virtuously 
ended. Like most labor questions there were two sides, 
with each a show of fairness, and in this case the truck- 
men had the best end of it, both in the justness of their de- 

mand and their ability to enforce it. 
The werkmen tell that their hours run from 6 or 7 A. M. 
until 6 Pp. M., and that, whether they are working or idling, 
they are on duty at least 12 hours, and that their sickness, 


| during which they ask pay, is limited to accidents of their 


vocation. They claim that heretofore these bosses who 


| have paid for overtime have averaged $18 per week, which 


is the amount they were contending for. That to a certain 
extent their work is expert, or at least experienced labor, 


| is best proved by the fact that during the strike piano 
| moving in New York city was at a standstill. 
| man to give in, so far as can be learned, was Masters, who 


The last 


does contract work for Chickering & Sons, F. G. Smith and 
others, and who depended upon his Brooklyn men to stick 
by him. 

The matter was finally adjusted by a concession of the 
warerooms to the boss cartmen of so much per job, which 


The appended letter was brought to this office on Saturday 
last by Mr. Black: 
New York, November 8, 1892. 
| Editors Musical Courter : 

In the last issue of your paper, in the article relating to the strike of the 
piano movers, you mention our names as having been the instigators of 
the strike. Whoever gave you such information misrepresented the case 
to you. We have had no connection with the affair whatever. It was a 
matter relating to the workmen alone. The best proof of this is the fact 

| that our own men, whom we have been paying $18 per week for some 
time past, were ordered out with the others, leaving a lot of work on our 
hands undone. We are members of the union, but we took no active part 
in the strike. The parties giving you the information connecting our 
names with this affair did so with the intention of doing us injury, and 
with your reputation for fairness in all other matters we trust you will 
give us the opportunity of informing the trade of our position in this mat- 
ter by inserting this letter in the next issue of your valuable paper. 
Yours very respectfully, Brack & McCormack. 


LATER—It appears later that a settlement has not been 
effected between the bosses and the east side warerooms, 
The cartman chiefly affected by this is Louis Schwehm, who 
refuses to give into his men. A meeting of east side piano 
movers is called for this, Wednesday, morning at 10 
o'clock, the results of which will be given in our next 
issue. 


New Firm in Toledo. 

HERE have been many important business 
enterprises sprung up in Toledo during the past year, 

and still another is to be added to the list. The firm will 
be composed of Mr. G. F. Miller and Mr. A. H. Melde, these 
gentlemen having rented the Commercial Building, No. 138 
Summit street, and will very soon open first-class piano and 
organ rooms, Mr. G, F, Miller is a thorough and practical 
man in the piano and organ business, and for the past 17 
years with Whitney & Currier. Mr, A. H. Melde is a prac- 
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tical piano builder, tuner and regulator, having superin- 
tended the tuning and regulating department of Whitney 
& Currier for the past 18 months. He served an appren- 
ticeship for seven years, and for 10 years with C. Bechstein, 
in Berlin, Germany ; also Steinway & Sons, New York, Lon. 
don and Hamburg, for which two firms Mr. Melde has 
traveled with the greatest pianists of the world all over 
Europe. Messrs. Miller & Melde will open in connection 
with their piano and organ warerooms a department for 
repairing, tuning and regulating pianos and organs of all 
makes.—Toledo, Ohio, ‘‘Commercial.’’ 


As We Co to Press. 

E. W. Furbush, of Vose & Sons, got back to Boston from 
the West on Tuesday. 

Charles O. Foster—the father of Mr. C. H. W. Foster, 
of Chickering & Sons—died at Brookline, Boston, on Mon- 
day, November 7, of pneumonia, aged 58, 

The Briggs factory was closed on Tuesday afternoon, 
owing to the death of Mr. Freeman Briggs, brother of 
C. C. Briggs, Sr. 

Gustavus Baylies, Jr., the Columbus piano defaulter who 
skipped from that town, has been arrested in St. Louis 
and brought back to Ohio. This may end the career of 
Baylies. Since leaving Columbus he has traveled under 
the aliases of E. E. Rose and Geo. H. Dailey. 7 

Wolf’s piano store at Houston, Tex., was damaged by 
fire to the extent of $500 ; no insurance. 

Charles Hambitzer, music dealer, Milwaukee, has just 
made an assignment. It appears that the creditors will 
get very little. W.R. Gratz, New York, chief creditor. 
Mr. Gratz had Mr. Hambitzer at a lawyer’s office in Mil- 
waukee for the purpose of signing some papers. Ham- 
bitzer excused himself, promising to return in a few mo- 
ments, but instead of which he rushed off to a friend—a 
Mr. Young—and assigned. 


The Trade. 

—P. J. Gildemeester is expected back from the West next Friday. 

—Calvin Whitney, of the A. B, Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio, is due 
here to-day. 

—A.S. Truckenmiller has opened a music and sewing machine store at 
Catawissa, Pa. 

—The firm name of Tallman & Co., of Nyack, N. Y., has been changed 
to Tallman & Harris. 

—O. A. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, returned from his 
trip West on Friday. 

—The Story & Clark organs are now sold in Baltimore by the new firm 
of Hermon Day & Co, 

—According to the Jamestown, N. Y., *' Sun,"’ C, R, Strong & Co., of 
that place, are doing a great business these days. 

~The new Metzerott Music Hall in Washington, D. C., is without 
doubt the handsomest in that city. 

—Ernest Knabe, of Wm. Knabe & Co., of Baltimore, was a guest re- 
cently of Joseph Flanner at Milwaukee. 

—Mr, August Gemlinder, Jr., the violin maker, has returned to New 
York from a successful six weeks’ trip. 

—Judge McAdam on Friday last granted an absolute divorce to Felix 
Kraemer from Theophila F. Kraemer, 

—Rufus W. Blake, of Derby; young Mr. E. N, Camp, of Chicago, and 
young Mr. Hedge, of Buffalo, were in town a few days ago. 

—Constables John Rancier and James Riley are having a high old time 
over the effects of Frank Bevan, the absconding piano dealer, of Pater- 
son, N. J. 

~The capital stock of the Virgil Practice Clavier Company will be 
raised to $150,000. Several large subscriptions to the stock have recently 
been received by the company. 

—John H, Thomas, the Piqua, Ohio, piano and organ dealer, has organ- 
ized the John H. Thomas Weatherstrip Manufacturing Company, and is 
paying most of his attention to that business. 

—The Philadelphia ** Call,’’ which is responsible for the following, can, 
perhaps, best answer whether it was intended to be funny: 

* Hip! hip! hurrah!’ cries a Parisian newspaper, falling into English 
in its enthusiasm. * Here is the newest device to combine the useful 
with the agreeable, and an American has not invented it either, 

** Everyone knows that many forcesare not utilized. Edison, when he 
went to France, pondered on the steamer how to employ the enormous 
force of the tempest, but he could find no way in which the waves could 
be made to serve human industry. But someone has thought to chain the 
force exercised by pianists for the love of the art only. 

** He has invented a piano sewing machine. : 

** An ingenious mechanism is fitted under the keyboard, and while you 
play a sonata or a minuet you sew lingerie or whatever you please. 

** The inventor who had this miraculous idea has calculated that the 
execution of one of Wagner's operas is equal to sewing a complete wed- 
ding trousseau, 

‘The Russian hymn will sew a baby’s bonnet. 

* The waltz in* Faust’ will run up a flannel waistcoat. : 

‘* The intermezzo of ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’ will make a child’s skirt. 

“The piano em | machine will, perhaps, be used in prisons, and 
Jenny, the sewing girl, can, in her room under the roof, hereafter muse on 
her romances while she accompanies her thoughts with music. 

“ France forever! Down with American inventors !”’ 

ANTED—A fine regulator and tuner, for a number of years em- 
ployed as foreman, wishes a like situation in one of the Western 
cities. Address J. K., care of Tux Musicat Courier, 
= good piano tuner for the road. 
erences, W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul, Minn. 
ANTED—A position in New York city. Salesman, with Al ref- 
erences, Fine tuner and repairer. M, E., care Tue Musica 
Courter. 
PR ASERO— Agen to solicit orders for ** Hand’s Harmony Chart,” 
improved edition, which will enable anyone to produce all funda 
mentai major and minor chords, or trans: any scale, on piano or organ, 
in fifteen minutes’ time without previous instruction in music. Sells in 
every house containing an instrument. Send $1 for sample and terms to 
Nin. S. Hand Company, 182 and 184 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
ESIGNS—Piano cases, special and catalogue styles ; also for exhibits 
at the world's fair. Frets, trusses, engraving, music cabinets and 
general designing. Louis H. Marston & Robert B. Hotchkin, architects 
and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, III. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 
IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for pianos, and also dimen- 
sion lum! for violins and other iesireanente. 


N. 








Address, with ref- 
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CHOIR ORGAN (366 REEDS), 


The Peloubet Church Organ. 


. a Ta 4 a 23, Open diapason... .-feet. 8 2%, Aoline.... iscanse oe 
HE beautiful etching which we have the 24. Harmonic flute.............. 8 27. Flauto traverso ..... ..... 4 
pleasure of presenting, and which in this issue ef | 25. Dulciana....,............... OC i Cais eccs. seca 
THE MusicaL.Courtgr makes its initial appearance before PEDAL ORGAN (240 REEDS). 
the public, will of itself rivet the attention of the critical | 29. Double open diapason..feet 16 33. Flute...... feet 8 
musical world, It is an accurate drawing of the latest | 30. Bourdon ........ .. 16 &4. Violoncello... ..........++ 8 
ig i an > s ° 
style Peloubet church organ, showing same erected ina | ™ te 4 siege Wee ty P er nae “repeney ree 4 : 
af oer . | 32. ececeees . vee ; 36. ombon 5 
music room. Nothing more original or effective than the | 
: : . . 350 COUPLERS, 
design of this organ has ever been accomplished in this | : ‘ 
. Swell to great. 40. Swell to pedal. 


2% 


field, and Messrs, Lyon & Healy are to be heartily congrat- | 36 sweti to choir. 
ulated upon their latest triumph. | 39. Choir to great. 

In view of the ever widening demand for instruments of 
this class we are glad to be able to print an accurate de- 
scription, which embraces all the salient points. 

This instrument presents a practical exemplification of 
the tonal and mechanical resources of the Peloubet system. 

It is by far the largest organ of its class ever constructed, 
and contains no less than 1,948 notes, distributed among 36 
stops. Many novel features, the result of patient experi- 
ment, have been introduced, but the main object of its | 
designer has been to invest each stop with varied and dis- | 
tinctive individuality and at the same time to produce by | 
their combined use a volume of sound characterized by the | 
solidity, richness and brilliancy hitherto the exclusive pre- 
rogative of a large pipe organ. 

The following detailed specification of its contents will 
afford some idea of the magnitude of the instrument : 


Compass of manuals—CC to C4—61 notes. 
Compass of pedal organ—CCC to F—30 notes. 
GREAT ORGAN (610 REEDS). 
1, Double open diapason...feet. 16 6. Wald flute.............. feet. 


41. Great to pedal. 
42. Choir to pedal. 
COMBINATION PISTONS, 
Mezzo great. Mezzo swell. 
| Forte great. Forte swell, 
Mezzo pedal organ (reversible). 
ACCESSORIES 
Bellows signal or starter for motor. 
Wind indicator. 
By Pedals. 
Crescendo pedal. 
Balanced swell pedal for swell, 
Balanced swell pedai for choir, 


Mezzo choir. 
Forte choir. 


Swell tremulant. 
Choir tremulant. 





Coupler great to pedal (reversible). 
Swell tremulant (reversible). 
Full organ, drawing all speaking 
stops and couplers. 
RECAPITULATION, 


Speaking stops..... ............ 3% Combination pistons 7 

Couplers,......... roavecbob neces 6 -- 

Mechanical stops... . Total.. . 58 
The Case. 

The case is of Gothic design, executed in natural oak, 

finely finished in hard oil, water rubbed. The front con- 

| tains seven groups of ‘‘display pipes’’ of varied height, 


4 | decorated with gold and soft colors to harmonize with 


2. Open diapason............... 8 7. Principal. ..........0+.eeeeee 4 their surroundings. The intervening pilasters are con- 

© Ces. bs banc. vecestcesee Oe DPE so ocesee ccccces spe 2 | iaclntinlt Cetatie hehe meltin tinda of sient: Mint. ean, 

Te te 8 9, Tuba mirabilis....... ...... x - ° y n er gritie ‘ ; g cone P 

5. Spitz flbte. ....... ........ 8 10, Trumpet.......... 8 | cially designed. Its general dimensions are, height, 16 
SWELL ORGAN (732 REEDS). | feet ; width, 15 feet, and depth, 12 feet. 

| ere ee feet. 16 17. Galiclomal........0. .+0 feet. 8 | ‘ 

12. Open diapason... .......... Cup Rh ta See ree ee pee 8 | Arrangement of Keyboard, Ete. 

OS Er ere 4 The plan of the keyboards and their appurtenances is in 

kg RRR ee OMe Irate acceso 65-600 s 5 he C 

15, Viol d’amour..... ........-. OM PI eric. PAM g| accordance with the recommendation of the College of 

17, Stopped diapason........... i MMR a oo 4! Organists, London, England, as to scale, relative distance 
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between manuals and pedals, horizontal position of stops 
in receding tiers, &c. The registers affecting great and 
choir will be found to the right of the player, and those 
belonging to the swell and pedal on the left. The choir 
organ is inclosed in a separate swell box as well as the 
swell organ proper, the pedals controlling them being 
placed in close proximity, and in such a manner that when 
desired both can be simultaneously operated with one 
foot. 

The couplers are arranged in a horizontal row above the 
swell keyboard and the combination pistons will be found 
beneath the manuals they severally affect, with the excep- 
tion of the pedal organ mezzo forte, which is located below 
the great organ keyboard. 


Interior Mechanism, 

The sound chambers and notes allotted to the great 
organ occupy a position in front, rising tier above tier toa 
height of 10 feet. Immediately behind and similarly ar- 
ranged are those assigned to the swell and choir, the latter 
vertically beneath the former rising to a height of 11 feet. 
The pedal reeds are placed in the rear, thus forming the 
third sectional elevation in the structural plan. 

The employment of a wind pressure of 414 inches, in 
order to obtain the tonal effects desired, rendered imprac- 
ticable the various pneumatic systems hitherto used in 
connection with an ‘‘exhaust’’ or suction bellows. Under 
these circumstances it became necessary to originate an 
entirely new method of utilizing this power, and after 
many experiments the successful plan here introduced for 
the first time was perfected. 

It is applied in its new form to the key action, stop ac- 
tion, and couplers with most satisfactory results. The 
**teuch’’ is light and elastic, and in no way affected by 
any amount of *‘coupling.’”’ A sufficiency of ‘‘lost mo- 
tion’’ being also provided for in the dip of the keys, ab- 
solutely perfect repetition is obtained throughout the en- 
The quick speech of the 







tire compass of each manual. 








notes also aids in the accomplishment of this result. The 
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| 
pedal action is mechanical, as well as its coupling con. | 


BOSTON. 


oO 

F the ratio of finished pianos and orders for pianos 
] now booked continues 

Boston piano manufacturers will have a difficult time 


nections with the manuals. 

‘A leading feature in the mechanism of this organ is a 
crescendo pedal of new design, which can also be used in 
lieu of a series of combination pedals or for producing 
sforzando or sustained fortissimo effects. 

It responds instantaneously to the pressure of the foot, 
and thus a crescendo or diminuendo of any desired speed 
can be obtained at will, Moreover, it not only controls all 


the speaking stops, but likewise the couplers, an essential | ! i he fall fF th 
point that cannot be too strongly emphasized. In order when they are unable during the fall season of the 


to carry this into effect, the pneumatic tubular idea has | year to fill orders promptly or to attend to shipments 
been partially employed, and organists will readily appre- | punctually, Back files of this paper for years past tell 
ciate the value of this comprehensive device. 

Bellows and Electric Motor. 

In the construction of the bellows the use of springs is 
abandoned in favor of direct weight. A firm and even | 
pressure is thus secured, whereas springs fail to check the | exists here and at other piano manufacturing points. 
natural elasticity of compressed air, 

Three double action feeders are employed, fixed one | trade strikes us, 
the other. They are all of peculiar shape, on- | Is it, after all, due to a lack of capital? 
pressly designed to economize space and at the same time | 


increase their efficiency. Three iron cranks working in |} : ; : 
regular rotation cause them to act in closely consecu. | There are many piano manufacturing firms who have 


tive order, thus securing absolute steadiness in the wind experienced year after year the same state of affairs, 
supply. | and yet they do not produce the goods during the dull 
A new form of electric motor is used, which by means of | summer months; do not prepare for the inevitable 
reversible wheels, chains and weights connected with the fall purchases made from all sections, and wait until 
bellows automatically ceases and resumes its action ac- | the preliminary symptoms of the movement are felt 
cording to the requirements, thereby rendering ‘ over- | before they begin to make the pianos about to be 
impeaeente. ordered, When the orders arrive no finished pianos 
Many of the speaking stops are entirely novel, and the | are on hand. ; 
utmost care has been bestowed on their “ voicing” in | The styles in demand are known long before the 
order to secure that flute-like liquidity and roundness of | season starts in; there cannot be much hesitation on 
| that score. It was known all through the spring of 
this year that black cases were being replaced rapidly 
In certain instances, notably that of the open diapason, by the fancy woods, particularly walnut and mahogany, 
a patent device has been introduced for the purpose of | Some say that they hesitated because of the Presiden- 
securing a fullness of tone in the lower portion of its scale | tia] year, But then this excuse does not apply to 
that it has hitherte lacked. This consists in a duplicated other years when the same state of affairs prevailed. 


opening to the resonance chambers, which imparts a most | Another evil-in connection with thle le tee nervous 
desirable sonority. The pedal quint is also an entirely | 


‘* new departure '’ in connection with the Peloubet organ. excitement associated with the sudden impulse of 

Messrs. Lyon & Healy feel confident that this noteworthy | fall orders which stimulates manufacturing beyond 
preduct of inventive skill, whether regarded from an artis- | the subsequent period, when the demand again re- 
tis or scientific standpoint, is calculated to awaken much | cedes, as it were, because the phenomenon is in the 
interest, and can scarcely fail to be the means of removing | form of waves that rise and fall, flow in and recede 
the prejudice that has hitherto existed against instruments again, A stock then accumulates, but by that time 


similar terms, and yet no remedy has been applied to 
cure this evil, and at times perplexing condition, 


above 


For years 


blowing ”’ 


Tone, 


tone which is so prominent in the foundation work of a 
properly constructed church organ, 


|ahead to satisfy their trade, particularly about the | 


| holiday times. Most of them are in the same embar- | 


| rassment that presents itself with each recurring year, | completion. The Liszt organ is already supplied to the Teutonic, Majes- 


| the same story, the same condition being pictured in | 


It is not confined to Boston only ; the sameanomaly | 


| There is no stock ready for shipment when the fall | 


past we have hesitated to ask this pointed question, | 


of this class in the minds of some musical experts. 


This organ is now set up (and blown by an electric | 
motor) in Lyon & Healy's warerooms and they authorize | 
us to extend a cordial invitation to organists, manufac- | 
turers, the trade and others interested to verify the claims | 


that we have made for it. 


CHICKERING IN CLEVELAND. 


> 


HE Chickering piano is now represented in Cleve- | 
5% land and vicinity by the H. M, Brainard Com- 
pany, a dispatch received at this office yesterday from 
Mr. Brainard giving the official information. 

This is an important “ move,” and a forerunner of 


others of equal importance and bearing upon the 
Chickering interests in the West, for there is no 
house in the piano trade west of the Alleghanies 
better and more favorably known than the H, M, 
Brainard Company, of Cleveland. 


Locally the Brainard house enjoys a distinguished | 
patronage among the very best people in Cleveland | 
| cal instrument), is poorly and unscientifically made; but 
| because the case or exterior portion is of ‘‘showy”’ design 


and the whole Western reserve. The name has been 
identified for scores of years with the musical de- 
velopment and culture of that section and is a house- 
hold word, 

No step taken by Chickering & Sons under the 
present management is more indicative of the judg- 
ment and intelligence that prevail in the councils of 
the firm than this combination with the Brainard 
firm, of Cleveland, It will result directly in the sale 
of an increased number of Chickering pianos in that 
section, and indirectly in larger sales of Chickering 
pianos all over the West. 


Fire in Boston. 

T 3 o’clock Monday morning a lively fire did 
A some quick work with the building on Tremont street, 
Boston, in which the piano rooms of Hallet & Davis and E. 
W. Tyler, the Knabe agent, are located. 

Hallet & Davis occupy one-half of the first floor, anda 
dozen of their best pianos were more or less injured, 
among them a model of the special style which they are 
making for the world’s fair. 

E, W. Tyler’s pianos on the first floor were but slightly 





damaged. 





the rush of the season has passed, 

What is going to be done about this annually re- 
curring trade phenomenon? The profits lost every 
year by the inability of manufacturers to fill orders or 
to fill them promptly represent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in the wholesale and retail trade. 
We should like to see the piano manufacturing firm 


| that can at present step up to the desk here and say: 
| «Give us a full page ad. in your next issue and say 


at the head WE CAN FILL ORDERS PROMPTLY!” 


Is Quality an Object ? 
The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company 


| have justissued the following circular with the above 


caption ; 

In recent years this country has been flooded with cheap 
and inferior goods of all descriptions. With organs this 
has been the case as with other articles. In the United 


| States there are now more low grade organs made and sold 


than ever before. 
In this class of organ the ‘‘action,’’ or musical portion 
(which is naturally of the greatest importance in any musi- 


and the price low many persons are thus deluded and are 
even persuaded by unscrupulous and money making deal- 
ers that such an organ is actually first class. 

Into this ‘*cheap’’ competition the Mason & Hamlin 
Company have never entered. The Mason & Hamlin organ 
is to-day, as it always has been, simply without a rival in 
quality of tone, thoroughness of construction, durability 
and all essential features. It is in short the standard the 
world over, and is emphatically pronounced by the great- 
est artists and by the most skilled experts to be absolutely 
the 

Best Organ. 

And surely the ** best is cheapest’’ here if anywhere. 

Mason & Hamlin organs are however but little higher in 
pricethan other organs. Our new ‘‘popular”’ styles, re- 
cently introduced, are attracting much attention, not only 
for their handsome cases and unequaled tone, but also for 
their moderate prices. 

The Mason & Hamlin organs are not lowest priced, 
poorest and dearest, but highest priced, best and cheapest. 


Particular attention is here called to the new popu- 
lar styles devised lately by this company, who are in 
dead earnest in making them popular in effect. The 





new organs are sure to take where they are seen, and, 
of course, where they are heard. 
We also notice in one of the Boston daily papers of 


| last Friday the following item : 
at its present rate the | 


The Liszt Organ. 


Mason & Hamlin have just received orders from their London repre- 
sentatives for two Liszt organs, to be purchased by the Cunard Company 
for their new monster greyhounds, Catalonia and bucania, now nearing 


tic, Umbria, Etruria, City of Paris and City of New York. The two latter 
ships contain a Mason & Hamlin piano as well. This speaks well for 
American manufacturers, and Mason & Hamlin may well be proud of 
such distinguished patronage, 


Chickering & Sons, 

We must look back many years to find an epoch 
when Chickering & Sons were in a busier con- 
dition than they are at the present time. From the 
Pacific Coast, from the West and Northwest, from the 
New York house, and in fact from all points, orders 
have been coming on in one steady stream and there 
is no apparent cessation. Mr. Ambuhl, the traveling 
representative, is not even on the road, the orders 
that have been filling the book coming in spontane- 


ously. Mr. C. H. W. Foster is consequently in a con- 


tented frame of mind, and is watching the evolution 


| of the trade of the firm in a quiet manner. 


All this indicates how strong the prestige of the 
house is, and how great the mercantile value of the 
name is in the estimation of the musical world. 
What an enormous strength this namie “ Chickering ” 
has with the American people ! 

The new Chickering agents, Hermon W. Day & Co., 
of Baltimore, sold four Chickering pianos on the 
opening day, November 1, and a number since. On 
Saturday new pianos were shipped from the factory 
to replace those sold. We understand that Day pur- 
poses to keep his regular line of pianos in full assort- 
ment at all times. 

C. C. Harvey & Co., the Boston retail Chickering 
representatives, did a large retail Chickering trade in 
October and are selling large numbers of grands. 

There is some Chickering news on the tapis which 
we are not yet ready to publish. It will prove highly 
interesting. 

Emerson Piano Company. 


Established in 1849. 


Png ¥ 


There is no abatement of the great demand for 
Emerson pianos coming in at this period of the year 
from all sections of the Union, The result is that the 
factory is simply overwhelmed with orders, Those 
who know anything about the wholesale piano trade 
of this country know the Emerson outlets and the 
numerous excellent firms who are making money and 
reputation by buying and selling these pianos. We 
have no permission to publish the list of prominent 
Emerson agencies, but we know the houses handling 
the piano and they are taking about all the Emerson 
Company is able at present to turn out, the fame of 
the piano having made it such a desirable article. 

Of course intelligent dealers recognize the great 
improvements that have been put into the Emerson 
pianos in recent years, These are now telling their 
own story and proving their own effectiveness. 

Mr, Fred, Powers is again at work at his desk after 
a compulsory absence of many months, due to ill- 
ness. He is in excellent condition, prepared to cope 
with the multifarious duties incumbent upon him. 

The new branch of the Emerson Piano Company at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., under the management of T. K. 
Milne, was opened on Saturday night. 


The Strike. 

The strike of the varnishers at the factory of the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company continues, about two- 
thirds of the varnish men being out. They are 
striking for time, not for higher wages. But then, of 
course, that means the same thing—if not for the 
workmen, for the manufacturer. Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
Pond are apparently indifferent to the state of affairs, 
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POLYPHONE, | IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


HYMNOPHONE Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 
SYMPHONION. 


The old fashioned cylinder music 204 East 18th Street, New York. 


box with a limited set of tunes is now 
a thing of the past. | 


Look at the cut. See the disks 
Publishers of the latest Songs and 


Every disk means a new tune, You 

can buy 1,000 disks and have 1,000 } Ballads by the most eminent com- 

tunes, or ten disks or tentunes. They | e posers and the famous 

Ste are inexpensive and much quicker | J BOOSEY EDITION 

mM) *. sold than any other style. Wake up, | Ort Onesac. Oras Ca 
' rhesed NEW YORK AND LONDON. Senay tantrertine bergen ny 


iH dealers, and increase your business Songs, Church Services, Etc., Bte. 


this fall. More profit, more satisfac- | 
tion all round. WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 















SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS, 
MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 














NEW DESIGNS IN CASES, Sole Agents for 
Send for Catalogue. ENOCH & SON, London, England. 3 EAST FOU RTEENTH ST., 
JAMES BATH, London, England 








PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. NEW YORK. 


WICKHAM,CHAPMAN& CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 


ALSO 


FRED. H. SANDER, | 


Sole Importer and Manufacturer, 


146 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. | 








AUGUST GEMONDER. AUGUST MARTIN GEMONDER FRUDOLPH GEMUNDER. “ 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
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? | Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
BET. S!¥AVE & BROADWAY, , Ye e Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, MARIETTA, OHIO. 
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1229 Chestnut Street. Warerooms 0 mI & large display of theese excellent Piaroese will be found at the 
Of. PAUL, 81 Fifth Ave., New York. COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


114 East Third Street. 
FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave, and West 29th St., New York. 


I HE WEHLE PIANO, WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 
10 THE Square Pianos of all Prominent Makers, 


HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, 


f Al tock of 
There is money for the Dealer in this Piano, Send for Catalogue. | On hand for the 7 * —_ Ba ray - on a large stoc 
a 
O eS t @ A Fe WAT ES Er Ts E, Should you require anything of this kind it will pay you to call, 
FOURTH AVE., Cor. 25th 8ST, 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St., NEW YORK CITY. Bp af PIANO COMPANY, ote ae 


High Grade U night _* We have REMOVED 
—= |from 819 BROADWAY to our HERSCHEL FENTON, 


NEW BU ILDING, DEALER IN- DEALER IN 
| Old Violins, Guitars, Mando- Banjourines, banjorettes, 
1 8 East 22d Street, lins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Florentine Strings, Bows, 
NEV WTOoRsz. &e., Cases, &c., 
No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


kB OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &c. a4 
bu B. HARMS & CO. 


A CELEBRATED GASB. = =CC OFS NISEL & CO. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. | Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 





THE 8S. L. HOUSE Co., 
Piano Manufacturers, 


125 and 127 South Clinton St., | CHICAGO, ILL. FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 
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saying that they have sufficient men to go ahead | 
with. The factory itself has no labor organization, 
or, a8 we call it here, is no organized shop, 

It is talked about in the Boston trade that there is | 
a deeper meaning to this strike than appears on the 
surface, and that it is not only intended to affect the 
Ivers Pond factory but other piano factories ia 
Boston, this being a mere test. It must be admitted 
that the Piano Varnishers’ Union of Boston is a strong 
organization, having a number of men who have 
heretofore guided protracted strikes in piano fac- 
tories. The present one has the appearance of that 
stubborn beginning that promises a long and dreary | 
conflict, But we do not see how it is possible for the 


® 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company to accede to the de- 


mands of the varnishers. 


Merrill Piano Company. 
The Merrill Piano Company is now installed at its 
w offices, 165 Tremont street, where Mr. John N, 
The factory of the company is 


ne 
Merrill can be found. 
at Jamaica Plains, with Mr. Geo. H. Ash, a well-known 
Joston piano builder, as superintendent. The first 
group of pianos will be ready in about two weeks, 
and there can be no question as to their merits, for 
Mr. Ash has made pianos heretofore, and they were 
excellent in every respect—tone, touch, appearance ; 
in short, the finish was up to the most approved 
standard. 

Mr. Merrill himself is a popular individuality of the 
piano and organ trade of Europe and this country. 
Although stationed many years in London he had be- 
fore that time traveled extensively throughout the 
trade here, and during his frequent visits to the 
United States he made trips through the country to 
renew old acquaintances, He is thoroughly au fait 
and he will make a “ go” of the Merrill piano, 


C. C. Briggs & Co. 


We shall have considerable to say ina short time 
of the new style Briggs pianos now about to come on 
the market extensively. In the meanwhile we call 
attention to the fact that Messrs. C. C. Briggs & Co. | 
have issueda large lot of miscellaneous and attractive 
All 
applicants in the trade will be treated courteously in 
making a demand for some of this novel advertising 
matter and can secure the same free of charge by 
Briggs & Co., 5 Appleton street, 


advertising matter for the use of piano dealers. 


applying to C. C, 
Boston. 
Yose & Sons Piano Company. 

The Vose pianos will be exhibited at the world’s 
fair. In another part of this paper certain details | 
connected with the piano exhibit at the fair are pub- 
lished, and among the exhibitors will be found the 
name of YVose, The Wabash avenue private exhibition 
of the Vose piano is a distinct scheme and a good 
one, 

The factory is simply overloaded with orders, and 
never have the shipments of Vose pianos been greater 
than in October, 1892, with every prospect that No- 
vember will pass October as a heavy month. 

Mr. E. W. Furbush, the traveling representative, is 
still in the West, having recently spent several weeks 
Cleveland and Pittsburg were his next 





in Chicago. 
points. 
New England Piano Company, 


There is no piano wareroom in which more elab- 
orate piano cases can be seen than in the three ware- 
rooms and the factory of the New England Piano 
Company. The three warerooms are in Boston, New 
York and Chicago, for Mr, Scanlan, the proprietor, 
believes in his own retail warerooms. He has the 
capital and the organization to conduct them and he 
does conduct them in a most admirable, systematic, 
businesslike manner. 

For several years past Mr. Scanlan has been devot- 
ing a great deal of time and study upon case work, 
and he has in his 32 styles of uprights a larger variety 
than any other piano manufacturer. Not satisfied, 
however, with this he is constantly bringing out ex- 
tra styles, still more elaborate than the catalogue 
styles, and some of these are marvels of case work in 
design and all with intricate carving and workman- 
ship, attractive and pleasing to the eye. These spe- 
cial cases have become a feature in the New England 
Piano Company's trade and they promise to increase 
in quantity with every year. 

The new wareroom of Mr. Scanlan at 200 Tremont 
street, now in process of alteration, will not be in 
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NCE more by request. Here is another style of Strich & Zeidler upright. What do you think 


of it? 


readiness before the holidays. The iron work was 
delayed. 
M, Steinert & Sons Company. 


Mr. Alexander Steinert, president of this company, 
informs us that his father, M. Steinert, will return 
from his triumphal European trip next week. The 
trade of the Boston house has had a sudden jump 
and this has made October the greatest month in the 
history of the Boston house. The new offices have 
the appearance of a banking institution and the ad- 
vantage of making the executive department of the 
firm more exclusive without sacrificing the much 
needed room for the piano display. 

THE MusICAL COURIER takes this opportunity to 
congratulate Mr. Alexander Steinert upon the un- 
equivocal success he has made of the Boston house. 
The success is, in fact, brilliant. 


Hallet & Davis Company. 


Every piano of the Hallet & Davis Company that 
can be turned out between now and January 1 is 
virtually sold already. The conditions are such that 
no effort need be made to dispose of these instru- 
ments, the booked orders and the orders that are 
sure to come, together with the sales of the retail 
houses at Boston and Cleveland, insuring this fact. 

At both stores the Hallet & Davis Company sell 
the W. W. Kimball pianos. They tell us that the 
Chicago house is so busy that it cannot fill their or- 
ders from either of the two branches. Mr. E. N. 
Kimball, of the H. & D, Company, was in town Satur- 
day. 

Gossip. 

H. M. Brainard, of Cleveland; C. W. Marvin, of 
Detroit; Edmund Cluett and Frederick Cluett, of 
Troy, were in Boston last week. This was Mr. 
Frederick Cluett'’s first trip to Boston. 

Hallett & Cumston pianos will be sold after next 
week at 171 Tremont street, cornerof Mason. Walter 
J. Bates will have charge of the wareroom, 

Al Lertz, of Baltimore, recently came to Boston 
and picked up 100 old square pianos. These goods 
are still salable in Baltimore and in many Eastern 
cities outside of New York and Boston. 

The new Miller catalogue is a beauty. Without 
reservation we desire to say that it is an artistic pro- 
duction that does honor to the house. 

Seavern’s action factory at Cambridgeport is simply 
loaded down with work, The company is extremely 
busy. 

The Boston office of THE MUSICAL COURIER is at 32 
West street in the music house of Louis H. Ross; 
don't forget it. Our Mr, Stevens is there a good part 
of the time. 

Philip Hale now writes the musical letters from 
Boston to this paper. Everybody knows who Philip 
Hale is. 

A combination is about to be closed between two 
well-known Boston piano men, who are to opena 
new and modern piano wareroom and represent a 





Yes, certainly, of course it’s handsome. But you should order one and see how excellent is the tone, how 
honest the workmanship and how reasonable the price for quality. 





much talked of piano. The news will be ready for 
publication in a week or two if no hitch occurs. The 
documents were drawn up on Saturday. 








Instalments and Mr. Bent. 


: New York, November 8, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


WAS extremely interested in the full report 
of the trial and decision of the suit of Mellor & Hoene 
against S. S. Gill, tried in Pennsylvania and reported in 
Tue Musicat Courier of this week. The judge, in that 
case, distinguished between conditional sales and bail- 
ments in the same way that the courts of this State have 
decided, as well as the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In a letter addressed to THe Musical CourIzeR some 
months ago I had occasion to review the authorities on 
this subject, which fully upheld the position taken by me 
in the suit of Sohmer & Co. against Hennessey, reported in 
Tue Musica Courter of February 11, 1891. 

As I represent several of the leading piano manufacturers 
of this city and have had considerable experience in the 
matter, I am justified in speaking with some confidence on 
the subject. 

The contract prepared by me for sale of pianos on the 
instalment plan or by way of conditional sale, as it is 
called in law, has successfully stood the test in the courts 
and elsewhere every time. 

With regard to the suit of Jean B. Reid against Richard 
M. Bent, I am happy to inform you that the judgment of 
several thousand dollars obtained by Mrs. Reid against her 
brother Mr. Bent, while the latter was absent in Europe, 
has been vacated and set aside. One of the suits has been 
discontinued and Mrs. Reid has been compelled to execute 
a lease of the premises occupied by her and to pay rent for 
the same, and to acknowledge in writing that her brother 
is the owner of the furniture and that she has no claim 
thereto. This is a great victory for us. 

As you are aware, Mr. Bent and myself happened to be 
stopping at the same house in England this summer, and 
as soon as he received a cable message informing him that 
the attorney whom he had previously employed had 
carelessly allowed judgment to be taken against him by 
default he retained me on the spot; and I immediately 
took steps to have the judgment vacated and an order en- 
tered for substitution of attorneys. I sent fullinstructions, 
in writing, to my office in this city, and upon my return 
from Europe I found that my instructions had been carried 
out to the letter and that the judgment was vacated and an 
order of substitution entered. 

Since then we have accomplished the other results men- 
tioned, and I have no question but that ultimately I shall 
be able to release Mr. Bent from all his difficulties, which 
were occasioned solely by reason of family jealousies and 
personal pique and malice. 

Mr. Bent has been very unjustly ridiculed and harsh 
things said of him by one or two newspapers in this city, 
but I feel certain that THz Musicat Courier will gladly 
champion his cause when it is made acquainted with all 
the facts in the case. 


Very truly yours, GILBERT R, HAwgs. 








—James M. Starr & Co., of Richmond, Ind., have just put an engine in 
the factory, doubling the capacity for the electric light theyuse. The fac- 
tory is running at night to fill orders. 

—G. P. Guilford, formerly of Boston, who for several months past has 
been with W. J. Dyer & Brother, of St. Paul, expects to return perma- 
nently to the East. The Northwestern climate does not agree with him. 
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STECK 


Without « Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


PEAKING OF SOFT STOP 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW SCALE 


PRESCOTT PIANOS, 


WHICH ARE NOW TO BE FOUND 


THE MOST PERFECT TONE MUFFLERS IN USE? 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRS COoTTT PIANO CO., 
CONCORD, N. H.- 


FRAT! & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poeumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Halls, 


1836e. 18eSea. 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


For Shows, Dancing &eo. 


(played by crank), 


SALOON ORGANS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 








SUMMIT MEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO COVERS 
In Plush, Belt, Fleece, 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Gossamer and Rubber, 


Ret. Broad way and Fifth Ave., 





HUGO KRAEMER, 





Proprietor. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
et eane instruments 


Manufacturer of 
Of Every 
Kind. 






Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&c. The Celebrated Polimann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to ~'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


40 & 72 Franklin St, New York City. 


just west of 
» Broadway, 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY, 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: NEW YORK. 





110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
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IMPORTANT TO THE TRADE! 


THE OLD RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO 


IS THE EMBODIMENT OF PERFECTION, AND WITH 
FACTORY, SECOND TO NONE IN THE COUNTRY, Render this Old Favorite a Popular Piano 


O U Fe N = VW SCALES, PRONOUNCED EXCEPTIONALLY FINE, 
CASES, FAULTLESS IN CONSTRUCTION AND\DESIGN, for all Dealers to handle. 





THE 


Has been before 
the public more 
than 


40 YEARS, 


And is to-day 
known as the 


ADMINISTRATION 
PIANO, 


Having the volun- 
tary indorsement 
of 
PRESIDENT 
GRANT, 
PRESIDENT 
HAYES, 
PRESIDENT 
ARTHUR, 


PRESIDENT 
HARRISON, 


Anda 
large number of 


SENATORS 
and 
CONGRESSMEN, 


Together with a long 

j list of America’s 

most distinguished 

and representative 
citizens. 





7 : ; Colleges 
00) 80 i a can) Awen ne Tene 5, 14 im | . | =) F and 


‘aw w| av 
| 
Schools 


FIND THE 


BRADBURY 


MOST 


SATISFACTORY 


AND 


DURABLE, 


iia a i " an 08 “ Mt. 


‘ 
Ftd 























£(6.776 FULTON St. OOKLY a 3 Doane TABLED con 








The above cut represents some of our many houses contributing their part to make known the POPULARITY OF THIS INSTRUMENT. OUR 


PRICES ARE REASONABLE, OUR TERMS ARE LIBERAL, and orders placed with us will receive careful and prompt attention. 
ACTIVE AGENTS wanted for all unoccupled Territory. 


Principal Houses: NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, D. C.,, CHICAGO, ILL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Address all Communications to Principal Office, F. G. SMITH, 774, 776 & 778 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS WITH FULL INFORMATION, 
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Freeborn C. Smith’s Enterprises. 
N this issue will be found a full page ad. 


vertisement of Freeborn G. Smith’s,: illustrating the 
Bradbury factories, his large case works at Leominster, 
Mass., and some interior views of a few of his many ware 
rooms and distributing houses. 

For many years one of Brooklyn’s best. known industries 
has been located at the corner of Raymond and Wil- 
loughby streets, until this spot, like many old landmarks, 
will be remembered and known to future generations as 
the ‘*Old Bradbury piano property.’’ Here during the 
past half century has been built up one of the largest and 
most widely known piano plants in America. Although 
this commodious old factory, to which many additions 
and improvements have been made, is one of the most 
prominent in the city, yet the growing business and in- 
creasing demand for the Bradbury piano, backed by the 
unlimited capital and business enterprise of its well- 
known proprietor, have at last forced him to purchase 
and equip the fine building located at 774, 776, 778 Ful- 
ton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This factory (No. 2), an imposing structure of eight 
stories in height, as shown inthe advertisement referred 
to, must at once impress our readers as a home well fitted 
for this time honored and favorite old instrument. Here 
can be seen one of the most admirably arranged establish. 
ments on the continent, including every department, ware- 
room and counting rooms, unsurpassed in size and appoint- 





ments, all of which are in keeping with this immense plant: 
More than a passing notice is due the Leominster case 





FREEBORN G, 


factory, where not only the cases for this deservedly popu 
lar pianos are turned out in every known variety of native 


and foreign wood, but many of the leading piano houses 
have to their own advantage placed their case work in the 
hands of Mr. L. W. Porter, who is Mr. F. G. Smith’s super- 
intendent at [this important point and whese work has 
won for him the reputation of sending out the best class of 
cases in America. To-day finds this factory, with its acres 
of floor space and facilities for making 250 cases per week, 
taxed to its utmost capacity with orders for thousands of 
cases. Now add, if you please, the Raymond street, the 
Fulton street and the Leominster, Mass., factories together, 
then to these some 16 retail and wholesale warerooms, 
prominent among which is his magnificent house on Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, controlling the large business of 
the Northwest ; the elegant new Kansas City house, carry- - 
ing a stock of Bradbury pianos and reaching the trade of 
the far West ; his Washington, D. C., establishment, built 
and owned by himself and almost palatial in its appoint- 
ments, and the magnitude of Mr. Smith's business enter- 
prises can in part be grasped. However, in order to under- 
stand the situation more clearly these institutions must be 
visited. 

The Fulton street cars, also the elevated road from the 
Brooklyn Bridge, pass the doors of the new factory and 
warerooms, where visitors will always be welcomed and 
every attention shown them. Now that we have presented 
the vastness of this Bradbury industry we would advise all 
dealers seeking a valuable agency to correspond with Mr. 
Smith at 774,776 and 778 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
There is money in handling the Bradbury piano. 


SMITH, 








W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Hinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


PRINCESS ORGANS, 


5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 
WASHINGTON, N. J. U. Ss. A 





Woods Brass Piano Stoals, : 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS &. 


NEW STYLES, 





NEW PRICES, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


+ 3 AOGET |: PRYIBIL, 


§56 to 568 W. 41st Street, New Youk. 


WOODS S VENEERS) pwzquaLeD 
W00D WORKING 








OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


204 CENTRE STREET. 
KT NEW YORK. M ACHINERY 





Principally adapted for 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY. 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


‘Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NAW YORE. 


Action Machinery, 
String Spinning Machines, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. 


Entirely new process for Boring Piano Plates. 
Our Machines will bore twice as much as two of the 
best men ; a boy runs it and it works more uniform. 


We refer to all the principal Piano Makers in New York 
and neighborhood. 








Metcalf Piano Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


IANO (MATERIALS AND JOOLS, 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 








Trade Marks, Designs, 
Opinions, Searches, &c., | 
romptly attended to, 
end sketch or model for 


U. S.and Foreign 
free examination as to 
patentability. All work | 


PATENTS. sites. 


GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 


Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


STEGER & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 





1* PREPARATION NOW: 


RoOST'sS 


DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


MUSIC. TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
180938. 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVER 
| PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU- 
FACTURERS and AGENTS, 








This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
Cor, Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
All mz t ic 
mail should be sent to the office, A BOOK NECESSARY FOR EVERY PERSON 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE, 


GROLLMAN MFG.CO., ete 


For advertising rates and further particulars address 


Oo. HAUTER, 
116 East 59th St., New York City. 


Send for Catalogue. 





ROST, Publisher. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools, 





CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed, 

We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 


New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


4s} 
ws 


a 


-> ¥ 





Fifteenth and Throop Sts., 
CMICAGO. 
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CH 1oh8o. 
atest from Our Chicago Regrene resentative. 
aren Cuncace Corn vical Cours, 


Wansi' Avenue, t 
Curcaao, November 5, 1802. 


The Stencil Among Retailers. 


N Chicayo the majority of the pianos that are 
| sold by retail houses are the product of Eastern and 
other outside manufacturers, and, with a few notable ex- 


ceptions, the most of the Chicago made instruments that 
are disposed of by the dealers are marked with a name 
which does not indicate where they are made; for in- 
stance, the dealer's own name may be placed upon it and 
then New York added to mystify the purchaser. 

The simple dealer does et want to handle the Chicago 
made piano for fear that the purchasers, seeing the name, 
may think they can strike a better bargain by going directly 
to the factory, and whether an arrangement is made or not 
with the manufacturer the dealer wishes to avoid any such 
complication and run the risk of losing acustomer. Hence 
there is already a feeling of antagonism between the dealer 
and the manufacturer that sooner or later will result in the 
epening of warerooms by the manufacturer if he desires to 
profit by securing his share of the retail trade of the city 
and its environs. 

The most of the manufacturers who have already their 
own stores began as dealers; the next thing will be the 
manufacturer will become a retailer, and we shall have an 
approach to the prevailing conditions in New York city, 
where such a thing as a dealer is hardly known. As 
an earnest of what we may expect, there are Messrs. Julius 
Bauer & Co., who began as dealers only, who now sell 
scarcely any pianos except their own; Messrs. C, B, Clem. 
ons & Co., who arein a similar position, and the Kimball 
Company, who are large retailers of their own pianos, and 
it is perfectly natural to expect that other houses who,have 
recently begun to manufacture will follow in the rut of 
their predecessors. 

Some of the manufacturers are now selling at retail, for 
instance Bush & Gerts, Reed & Sons and the Rice-Macy 
Company, and I do not think there is one manufacturer in 
the city of Chicago who would not gladly sell toa retail 
customer providing the cash or good fair terms were offered 
for the instrument, and there is really no reason why they 
should. 

The Exhibition Warerooms, 

There is naturally some little talk as to the movements 
of Vose & Sons and the A. B, Chase Company in renting 
warerooms on the corner of Congress street and Wabash 
avenue, but there is no significance to their action what- 
ever, except to secure a room where during the exposition 
they can exhibit their respective goods in a manner to suit 
their own ideas and not be hampered by the limited space 
which the exposition authorities must necessarily restrict 
them to in the exposition building proper. 

The Assignment of Space. 

The assignment of spaces for the musical exhibits at the 
world’s fair has now been made, and it may be taken for 
granted that unless some of the applicants withdraw no 
more applicants for space can be accommodated, The 
number of applications, it is understood, in this depart- 
ment is abeut 120, 7, ¢., 60 piano manufacturers, 20 organ 
makers and 40 small goods makers and importers, which 
is just about the number given in these columns some 
time ago. Mr. Peabody, the chief of the bureau of Liberal 
Arts, says that taking everything into consideration he has 
made the fairest assignment he is capable of doing, and 
furthermore that if any applicant desires to withdraw that 
other and later applicants will be granted such space. 

Lyon & Healy's “ Advertiser.” 

The last issue of Lyon & Healy’s *‘ Advertiser ’’ apper- 
tains more particularly to their factory, and is called a 
‘factory edition.’’ The first page contains an introduc. 
tory in English, Spanish,German and French, and in ad- 
dition to as complete a description of the factory and 
products as the limits of the paper will permit one little 
corner is devoted to a few jokes, which are here repro- 


” 


duced, 

Lyon & Healy manufacture all the component parts of their bass 
drums, both inside and out, including the casting of the full iron testi- 
monials. 


imp E, Cunious.--In answer to yours, would say that mandolins are 





often sold upon the instalment plan, one instalment payable before the in- 
strument is delivered, 

Not so many spook tambourines are sold at present as formerly. In 
fact the demand, so far from being spirited, is only medium. 

We have finally discovered one obscure banjo maker who does not 
claim that we used his banjo as a model for the Washburn. He is dead, 

An alleged artist telis us that expensive foreign guitars might be sold in 
America if they were only ‘ cracked up enough."” We reply in poetry— 
prose is not strong enough: 

How often, O how often, 
In the days that have gone by (thank heaven !) 
We have held uo guitars imported 
And gazed at the moon ano sky— 
But the burden has fallen from us 
And no more do the dealers write 
* Those last guitars are all hunchbacks, 
We ship them back to-night.”’ 
STORY OF THE FIGUREHEAD. 
(From the Piano Trade Arabian Nights.) 

There was once a Cow that produced a wonderful amount of cream. 
Now a part of this Cow which proclaimed itself to be the Head used to go 
to market to select the hay. One day, as this Head was putting its rubber 
stamp upon some hay it had selected, the Hay Merchant—moved by 
cupidity—proposed that the Head should remain with him ; thus, he rea- 
soned, besides getting a larger price for his hay. he would also secure the 
cream. So, on the advice of the Head, he made a body of a cow out of the 
choicest earthenware. Then the head being firmly affixed it soon was 
nodding and munching the hay just as it had done for many years. 

‘* A clever plan,” interrupted the Caliph. 

**So the Hay Merchant thought,”’ replied Scheherezade, ‘ But wait, 
Several trainloads of hay were eagerly devoured by the Head, and 
Itcame not. Finally 


sire, 
the Hay Merchant anxiously awaited the cream. 
he demanded : ‘** What becomes of my hay?” 

* Oh, that will be all right,’’ nodded the Head. 

At last the Hay Merchant, seeing that it was not all right, went out to 
visit the original Cow, * At least,”’ he said, ** it likewise gives no cream.” 
But a dreadful shock awaited him. There stood the Cow, apparently un- 
changed, munching another and superior quality of hay, and giving more 
cream than ever before. 

**What!" cried the Hay Merchant, ‘don't you know that I've got 
your Head?"’ 

But the Cow winked the other eye and replied: ‘* No; what you got 
was only the Figurehead,” 

Mr. Reed’s Maiden Trip. 

Mr. Robert C. Reed has just returned from a Western 
trip, as far as Omaha, in the interest of the Reed & Son’s 
piano; he succeeded in making a number of representatives 
among some of the leading dealers. This was a pioneer 
trip and proved the selling merits of the new Reed & Son’s 
large upright, the small and unique scale piano, of which 
so much has been written and which is only this week 
ready for the market, not being mentioned at all. 


“The Tuning Slide.” 

Mr. Henry Detmer has developed into a publisher, both 
as to sheet music, of which he has already produced sev- 
eral songs, and of asmall journal which he calls ‘The 
Tuning Slide,’’ devoted to bands, which latter department 
of the business will be in charge of Mr. D. S. McCosh, a 
gentleman who is well known as a popular bandmaster and 
composer of band music. 

Brick Salesmen, 

There is no department of the piano business in any sec- 
tion of this country which is better supplied with the 
proper kind of talent than the division of the business in- 
volving the disposal of the instrument to the consumer in 
this city. 

To use an old and expressive simile, ‘‘every man is a 
brick,’”’ and with perhaps one or two exceptions there is 
none who receives better remuneration for his talent than 
the salesman in Chicago. 

One of the last though not least additions to our ranks is 
a Mr. E. E, Perry, who comparatively lately joined the 
forces of the Chickering-Chase Brothers Company. Mr. 
Perry comes to this city with excellent recommendations 
from such large houses as the Jesse French Piano and 
Organ Company, of Nashville, Tenn., and the Ludden & 
Bates Southern Music House, of Savannah, Ga., and since 
his advent in this city has proved his ability beyond cavil 
and already has a host of friends. Mr. Robert F. McCoy 
has accepted a position with the Chickering-Chase Broth. 
ers Company, and Mr. Charles H. Compton will go to the 
Pease Piano Company. Mr. Compton was formerly with 
Messrs. Estey & Camp, and is well known to Mr. Mac- 


Donald. 
Chase Brothers’ Style K. 


The Chase Brothers Piano Company have greatly im- 
proved the case work on their Style K piano by adding 
pilasters and molded panels, so that now this style is 
among the very neatest they produce. 

A False Report 

It is not a fact that Lyon & Healy have taken the agency 

of the McCammon pianos, as stated in a local trade paper 
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inthis city. Itis unjust to all parties concerned to make 
a statement of this kind ; the simple facts are that Lyon & 
Healy bought two or three sample pianos for examination, 
and if a deal should be consummated, which is unlikely, it 
will be at some future time. This is not saying anything 
derogatory to the McCammon piano, which is well thought 
of by Lyon & Healy. 
Bobzin Creditors’ Meeting. 

A meeting of the principal creditors of the Bobzin (De- 
troit) concern is called for next Friday, the 11th inst., in 
Detroit. The parties expected to be there are J. & C. 
Fischer, Lyon & Healy, James M., Starr & Co., G. Schirmer, 
Hardman, Peck & Co., and others. 

And Still Another. 

Mr. Charles Hinze has rented a portion of the old factory 
of the Rice-Macy Piano Company, at the corner of Des- 
plaines and Washington, for the purpose of beginning the 
manufacture of pianos. I do not know who will be con- 
cerned with him in this new enterprise or what the firm 
name will be, Further particulars will be given in a later 
issue, 








Kirk Johnson Sells Out. 

R. KIRK JOHNSON, the popular music 
dealer of No. 24 West King street, is about selling 
his entire interest in that establishment to Mr. Chas. H. 
Fischer, son Mr. Wm. G. Fischer, the music dealer, of No. 
1221 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, who has a wide reputa- 
tion. Mr. Fischer assumed the management of the store at 
No. 24 West King street today, and will in the near 
future become its sole owner. Mr. Johnson, who came 
here a dozen years ago, has in that short period absorbed 
twelve music stores and one organ factory ; in other words, 
he has driven them out of the trade. No other comment 
than this need be made on his business methods—methods 

which evidently commend themselves to the public. 

Mr. Johnson still retains his Atlantic City store, and his 
only reason for retiring from the business in this city is 
that he may devote all his time to the patent cork washer 
for vehicles, the invention of Prof. A. W. Woodward, who 
is associated with Mr. Johnson in the manufacture of this 
wonderful invention under the firm title of the ‘‘ Johnson 
& Woodward Company,’’ the ‘*Co-”’ being Mr. Chas. H. 
Fischer, who bought out the store. Johnson, Woodward and 
Fischer have a fortune in this washer, and a big one, too. 
It isthe greatest washer in the world, and money can’t 
buy it, except for individual use. There is no territory 
for sale, unless it becomes very clear to Messrs. Johnson, 
Woodward and Fischer that there is more in the offer than 
can be made out of the sale of territory by manufacturing, 
a big cork concern in this city being now engaged, night 
and day, in manufacturing the washers to supply the or- 
ders. In this connection it should be stated that all 
guarantees of instruments will be religiously carried out 
by Mr. Fischer, the successor to Messrs. Kirk Johnson & 
Co,—Lancaster (Pa.) ‘‘ Examiner.” 


Bad Piano Man? 


E G. STANLEY, the music dealer, was ar- 
« Yestedin this city Tuesday by Constable Van Skiver, 
of Wapakoneta, and lodged in the county jail. He was 
arrested at the instance of Porter & Davis, of Lima, onthe 
charge of embezzling funds belonging to that firm, amount- 
ing to $225. Stanley has been local agent for Porter & 
Davis, wholesale dealers in musical instruments, and they 
claim to have incontrovertible proof that while acting in 
that capacity he has misappropriated the amount desig. 
nated. He enters a vigorous protest of innocence, and 
says it is another case of malicious persecution. This is 
the second time within the past decade that Mr. Stanley 
has been brought into unpleasant notoriety. The failure 
of the grand jury to return a bill exonerated him from the 
first charge, and until he is convicted or his innocence 
established in the case now at hand the public must with- 
hold conclusions. — St. Mary’s, Ohio, ‘Graphic,” Oc- 
tober 27. 


—Mr. Henry Hudson, of the firm of Hudson & Booth, Columbia, Pa., 
who has been confined in jail for several weeks on the charge of obtaining 
goods under false pr has eff d a settlement with the W. W. 
Kimball Company and was released on October 31. 








P. J. GILDEMEESTER, FOR MANY YEARS MANAGING PARTNER OF MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS. 
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e PIANOS. « 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 518 E. 137th St., New York. 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 





THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. 





: A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 
WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 























STRICH & ZEIDLER 





VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 


Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave, New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtaina 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Ritrersuavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coxtin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock, 

Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows, 








ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO., 


432 to 440 Washingtor St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK. 


PETIT + 


B 1J0 [J PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., P| ANO 
10 East I5th Street, NEW YORK, 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FPIAINCS. 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


RW TANNER & SOM 5 oa 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE, 


JOHN COPCUTT, 





It will pay you to handle them. 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 














ALBANY, N.Y. 





Send for Catalogue. 


LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET, 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no Is for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. ¢ Stewart Banjos are used by all professional) 

layers. Send for illustrated Price List and k of In- 
Lrmetion. A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI.- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of ro cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send 














WASLE & CO: ++: 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 
COR. MOTT 8T., ACTIONS. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 16) & 126th Street, NEW YORK. 


« « The Il)issenharter + + 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


i _ 


MANUFACTURED [yy 




















Harry Coleman, 


ie 











ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 


These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 
. increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 


OWED DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION.—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness 


DO YOUR PIANOS IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 









DIAMOND 









, APPLY AT ONCE FOR 


TERRITORY. 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’g2. 





POLISH CO., Hartford, Conn. 


“parton |  aaaags 
pPRGHT.”| Steen” O. 0 COT 


‘ahi Piano Legs, 
F SCALE. 


LYRES and 









PILASTERS 


OAK OR WALNUT, Orders from dealers prompt- 


Extra octave added at treble end of the organ. Ex- ly attended to. 





223 Church St., sccSseesad'suir ste, Philadelphia, Pa, 


and Second and Third Sts., 





clusive rate oy. given. wa and prices free. FACTORY: 
One sample organ at special introductory price to 
new customers. 610 & 612 West 35th St, 
p ‘| Y p 4 Bet. roth and 1th Aves., 
WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO (0, OAK, A, NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 











AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO, 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago 


Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 





FACTORIES: 
CHICAGO. =. 


LONDON. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ORGAN CONCERN 
IN THE WORLD. 


Rice~Macy Piano Co., 

















: INCORPORATED : =— 


— 


e+e ee eee 


RicesMacy Py 
~ Schaeffer Pi an OS, 


Uo. 268 Wabash Avenue, 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. SBS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 869 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts, 


++ «Chicago. . . 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand aud Upright 
PIANOS, 


68 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicag>, Ill. 








Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application, 











THE 





LYON & HEALY 
FACTORIES 
PRODUCE UPWARD 
OF 100,000 
MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 
ANNUALLY. 


| 











market. 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 


Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 














SHIC 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos. 


FACTORY : 
1§i Superior Street, 
OEZICAGO. 
SBND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 





THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 


Send for Terms and Prices. 


BUSH & GERTS PIANO CO., 


CHICAGO. 





B. ZSCHERPE & C0.,| 


248 to 261 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


SALTER 
& BILEK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Music 


Cabinets, 
PORTFOLIOS, 
Music Box Tables, 
&e., &e. 

Send for Catalogues 
winded tie List. 


40 & 42 N, Union St., 
CHICAGO, 





Room 8:, 
529 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE UNSURPASSED 


BOHMANN 
Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 
MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889. 








PATENTEE OF THE CELEBRATED 


Violin Holder and Chin Rest 


REMOVABLE VIOLIN BOW HAIR. 








306 State Street,’ Chicago, Tl. 











“426-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 
We carry also full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers.) 9 or?" “w'e crc 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 
YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 11th ==} NEW YORK 


THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


[lack & [Keffer ars 


* PIANOS. x GRAND 4n0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


iW 
" Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 
TEE JULIUS NN. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


POLLOCK & CoO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HER RBURGER-SCH WANDER, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


hah vous 
Sole Agents for the United } . 7 , 
“States and ‘Canada. 26 Warren St., New York. 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 





42 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Black & Keffer Piano Co., 


511-513 East 137th St., New York. Mr. 


Factory under personal 
management of 


JUSTUS DIEHL, 




















| cl AN! A 

{) 

Manuractory, ACMAN AN DEI nh 

1171 Broadway, | 125 to 135 Raymond St., | ¥ 
ork nicati 5 

Manatsctory, Brockiys. ~=—s|: «Ss BROOKLYN, N.Y. | ®®! 


BROOKLYN,N. Y. | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
290 & 292 Fulton 8t., | 920, State Aeros, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Bravsury Music Hart, | 












wy 
3 of ; 
a 2 9 en : 
A ¥: J J : 


y 


rg “GRAND », SQUARE; & UERIGH Th Va lie 
sie) PIANO FORTE AGHION, Aled 
Nei (131 to 117 BROADWAY, 
zz . =a , NEAR GRAND “RAILROAD. 
~ Cambridgeport Mass; 


Daur ONE GRADE AND THAT. THE HIGHEST. 


Ps 








—— MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CoO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO. 











ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, .. o. . BOEDICKER 8 sons, 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 


COLUMBIAN ORGAN AND PIANO CO, 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs. 


ROOM 1, 119 DEARBORN STREET, 














otANG) 





FACTORY ::| Cor ee ave, Grand Crossing. CHICAGO, ILL. 
E. D. SEABURY, BLASIUS & SONS 
COVERER OF RAL emp eebtland pd iy 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 





Pia HaMumNel, 


362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 








N. B.—Moldings, including bering and 
wiring, furnished if desired. 


The OC. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 


ARE THE BEST. 








ERVING, MASS. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** Megere= € 








702-704 East | 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





| 
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The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties. 





[Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
** Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review.’’} 





(Continued from Tue Musica. Courier, August 24.) 
For first article see May 18, 1892. For second article see 


August 24, 1892. 


Cuarrer Il,—Proprertizs or Tone. 

UR ear distinguishes between two properties 
¢ of tone, one of which is called the diapason or pitch ; 
this the ear distinguishes by the duration of the intervals. 
As it is usual in music as well as in optics to speak of color, 
and as the musician as well as the painter does not trouble 
himself about the height or depth of his tone, but is con- 
tent to note the result which certain tone colors—in con- 
sequence of the rhythm which they cause to be perceived 
by the ear—produce, we may in this sense call pitch ** tone 
color.”’ L consider that the use of this expression is per- 
fectly justifiable in music ; for the musician does not, like 
the student of physics, carefully calculate the pitch of a 
tone by the vibrations which produce it, but rather reckons 
by the impression produced by that which he hears. So, 
too, just as the eye can distinguish different colors in 
light, the ear can distinguish different colors in tone; and 
just as we speak of a picture in painting, so a piece of 
music may also be termed atone picture. The expression 
tone color is not new; still, we shall soon see that the na- 
ture of it has not been properly recognized. 

The second great property of tone lies in its character, 
and this character is distinguished by the ear through the 
beats by which any medium renders the sound, produced 
by it, audible. The character of tone may be advanta- 
geously termed sound color, in order to distinguish it from 
tone color. In the case of a tone we may speak of the 
number of its beats; but as the intervals between these 
beats are so adjusted as to be of equal duration there is 
really only one interval. Sound may be produced by any 
material—not necessarily a musical instrument. Thus, for 
instance, if we allow a piece of glass to fall to the ground, a 
sound will be produced by its breakage. Moreover, sound 
may be extracted from most metallic substances, also from 
wood—¢. g., the maker of sounding boards taps with his 
knuckles on the plank in order to ascertain, frem the sound 
produced, whether it is suitable for his purpose. Sound 
forms a portion of tone, without constituting it entirely ; 
for when we speak of sound pitch is not taken into consid- 
eration. Thus we speak of the clear, ringing or dull sound 
of a trumpet, the violin has a good er bad sound, &c, Un- 
fortunately, however, we have not been careful to keep 
these two properties of tone—which arise from the beats 
and from the intervals respectively—clearly distinct from 
each other; hence has arisen a terrible confusion in the 
use of the terms employed to designate them. Not only 
the student of physics but also the musician speaks of 
sound when alluding to pitch, and various reputable teach- 
ers of acoustics have confounded the two things. 

Before we can, however, deal with this question more 
closely, we must ourselves acquire a clear conception of 
the meaning of the word ‘‘sound,”’ For this purpose I 
will ask you to accompany me—only mentally, of course— 
into some industrial town, where we shall find plenty of 
opportunity forso doing. Amidst the din produced by the 
various handicraftsmen we can, in some cases, distinguish 
the material which is being worked, We hear iron being 
hammered, and here there is no chance of our senses be- 
ing deceived, for we can recognize the metal from the 





sound produced. Between the blows of the hammer we 
hear the strokes of a file, and can go so far as to dis- 
tinguish by the sound whether a fine or a coarse file is be- 
ing used. Thus the ear can distinguish from the mode in 
which a body is made to give forth sound the instrument 
or tool used to produce that sound. Inthe workshop of a 
goldsmith we see a workman polishing a ring; but, as 
owing to the smoothness of the burnisher, the friction does 
not impinge upon the material worked in beats, we do not 
hear any sound. This brings to mind the action of the 
violinist, who rubs rosin on the strings of his bow in order 
that the friction between them and the strings of the violin 
may be intermittent or produced in beats. In order how- 
ever, that we may hear some other sounds not produced 
by metal let us visit a carpenter’s shop. 

Here the ear again unerringly distinguishes between 
the operations of planing, sawing and filing, while it also 
detects by the sound that wood and not iron is the mate- 
rial being worked, and the reason of this is that the sub- 
stance of which wood is composed differs from that of 
metal. Again, in the distance, we hear men hammering 
ata boiler. Here, too, there is no chance of our being de- 
ceived ; we recognize the sound arising from the form of 
the boiler. In short, the ear can draw such a multitude of 
fine distinctions from the sound produced that we are 
almost inclined to say ‘*the ear can see by means of the 
nerve of hearing as well as the eye by means of the nerve 
of sight.”” 

Sound may be either dull or shrill, just as the musical 
notes range from the deepest bass to the highest treble, 
and from these differences the ear is able to distinguish the 
materials producing the sound. My instructor had a 
small hammer attached to his walking stick, with which 
he used to tap upon any piece of timber he intended to 
purchase, and by diligently educating his ear to discrimi- 
nate between the sounds produced he could tell whether a 
piece of timber was sound or not, and if not, the extent of 
unsoundness existing in it. 

Now, if we apply all this to musical instruments, we shall 
find that we can distinguish what instrument is being 
played, First, from the tone color or, as it is sometimes 
called, timbre, which results from the material of which 
the instrument is composed ; secondly, from the timbre re- 
sulting from the form of the tone producing portion ; and 
thirdly, from the timbre resulting from the peculiar art 
and manner in which the tone producer is acted upon by 
hammers or other means. It would take up too much space 
were we to attempt to illustrate in detail all these points, 
and would in “many instances be a mere repetition of what 
we have already said. Still, a word may be devoted to 
showing how the ear not only distinguishes the mode in 
which the tone producer is set in motion, but also the form 
which that motion takes, Thus we can distinguish clearly 
between the tone produced by the blow of a hammer on 
the strings of a piano and that produced by drawing a 
bow over the strings; the difference consisting chiefly 
in the fact that the impact of the hammer upon the 
strings is of short duration, whereas the contact of the 
bew is of longer duration. We can also tell by the sound 
whether the contact of the bow is merely staccato or 
slurred. Moreover, not only can we recognize these differ- 
ences, but a good éar will discriminate between an up 
stroke or a down stroke of the bow, or detect the harmon. 
ics produced by a peculiar stopping of the strings. Thus 
we perceive that every peculiarity in the treatment of the 
tone producing bodies, as well as each peculiar action of 
the instrument acting on it, may be recognized from the 
sound producer. 





The keenness with which the ear distinguishes the pecu- 
liar action of the medium acting on the tone producer 
seems almost incredible. With what admiration have we 
not listened to the different fine shades of expression im- 
parted by a capable pianist to the tones produced by his 
piano, solely owing to the different degrees of strength and 
ether differences of manipulation in which he deals with 
the hammers. There can be no doubt of it; a real sense 
of feeling is exercised by the ear, by which it seems to be 
brought into contact with the tone producing body. Thus 
if two bodies come into collision we not only hear the blow, 
but we also feel the effect of it; if we hear a cry of pain or 
distress we not only hear the sound but our feelings are 
also acted upon; and upon this peculiar sense of aural 
sympathy is based the art of imparting to others, by means 
either of musical or theatrical representations, the feelings 
which the actor himself experiences. 

Now, it is immaterial by what name we call this aural 
sympathy. It is a fact that the musician does not display 
his art solely by producing tones of a certain difference of 
pitch—his art consists rather in the character which he 
imparts to his playing. The intervals may, in their 
changes, afford a pleasing effect of tone color ; but it is the 
effect of the sound produced by the beats themselves which 
awakens any real sympathy for that which we hear, and in 
consequence tone charactér has become an important fac- 
tor in music. In musical instruments, also, their chief 
value consists in the sound they give forth, or, in other 
words, their tone character determines their musical value. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Sonnenberg of Shoninger’s. 


LDERMAN MICHAEL SONNENBERG, of 
the Eighth Ward, is one of the thriftiest business 
men in West Haven, He is the chief member of the great 
piano making firm, the B. Shoninger Company. Mr, Son- 
nenberg was born in Germany half a century ago, and was 
educated at Mainz. He has been in the piano business 
here since the middle ’60’s, and has made the firm one of 
widespread thrift and reputation, He is a son-in-law of 
Mr. Shoninger, Alderman Sonnenberg has had an inter- 
esting local political history. He has been a councilman 
two terms, and is now in the upper department of the city 
government. He is also with Hoadly B. Ives and Maier 
Zunder a director of the Connecticut Savings Bank, and is 
one of the best members of the Chamber of Commerce. He 
is an enthusiastic Republican and one of the pillars of the 
Republican League. His membership with lodges and 
clubs would make a long chapter, but among those of 
which he is a member are the Masonic Connecticut 
Rock Lodge, the Harmonie Club in Elm street, the Knights 
of Honor, and he was the head and front of the Hebrew 
Benevolent Society for years. So his time, businesswise, 
politically, socially and benevolently, is thoroughly occu- 
pied. His capacity for work and his steadiness of nerve 
make a remarkable combination. He is one of the hardest 
worked and happiest men in the city of New Haven.—New 
Haven ‘ Palladium.” 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. Waterloo. W_¥. 


("We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 






























— 


323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 


ae 


CATALOGUE FREE! 


“CROWN” 


B, PIANOS 4x0 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 


GEHO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN, 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


{SENT SENT BE 
Manufacturer of 

“CROWN” 

Pianos and Organs. 

poh ad to time Tne that we poneny is DE emg | 

aaa “saat ot sa = - echt 







CHICAGO, 





323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW Yorn =z. 


G. W. SHAVERS, SON & ml 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand #@ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON =r: 


(Established In 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 








Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Bie. 
L. F, HEPBURN & CO., rntwinsat nim sons, Putoe 0,87 


SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.5 PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


omar” dy Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel. Strauss, Saro, 
bt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





AUGUSTUS J. MILER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Aes CS. 


Various Grades and Styles. 
Send tor Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


MODERATE PRICE. 

296 Fulton St., PIAN S 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. & x O ® 
HAGEN, HEMICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 














A. Kk SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 


The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
es VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 






throughout the world. Send for our 
, New lilustrated and Deseriptive 
Price Last, just issued Old Violins 
cones eee nee, Ore See 
and Ca Vurest Italian Solo 
Strings “The Albert “G"" Strings 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties, 


P. J, ALBERT, 124 §. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B,—Have you seen the E, J.A.sert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for aandiede circular, 
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‘PHis SPACE BELONGS TO THE...... 


EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


OF MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS OLY. 
PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


DEALERS WILL DO WELL TO SEND FOR A SAMPLE ORGAN AND 
SECURE TERRITORY FOR THESE ELEGANT INSTRUMENTS AT ONCE. 








ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., mom 8, New York City. 
Factories; St, Johnaville, N. Y., on N. ¥. C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on Raat Til, 


As P, ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED, ENGELHARDT, 


Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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Ta mom AR TIN GUITARS i au time 


1833 Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1892 
tw NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 


























For over fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N, J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr, FERRER, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is weil aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, net only here in the 
United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


‘Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


KURTZMANN Er 
PIANOS, =f EAS E dl yen rk 


¢, KURTZMANN & CO ANOS. tet ({11ca90, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Xi. Y. ay.t o P. _ ORGAN CO. 





OPULAR 23000 


SOLD. 




















TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert 


ORGANS 





Grand, BA and Ck 


~PIANOS.> 

















UNKECELLED IN —— Received Highest Award at the United States A SPECIALTY. 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- W - 
And Every Quality Requisite in a struments of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. H AG E R 8 T e) N, M D 
az. Lee pe, Hnsatrated Catalogue turnished on application. 
Fi R ST Cc LA 8S PIA N ©] ee ee wa sno Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals,London, 1885, 
For Catalogu 1d Territo Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d 8t., New York. 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. (+ CHEV RE l 
CONNOR . : 
O. REINWARTH, Oo o DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 





PIANOFORTE STRINGS, LP x A. INT © Ss ~ ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 
Between aod and a4d Sts., ‘ ° 
“we en nn,|  . ONE Eteeet ene Sentnere i! RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


Boulevard 
JACOB DOLL, / 
» maNUPAcTURSR OF ~ nNDavyy Tonk. M. SCHLEISSNER, Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 


PROPRIETOR OF THE Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced PHGNIX NOVELTY CO. a aan Upright and Square Piano 








386 and 388 Second Avenue, 




















Pianos in America. §28~ Send for Catalogue. ! Ful ized U; ht Stora Geused end. Tas 

SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 793 Broadway, New York. Tr ols ote Rage pcr . 
402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. | Tuned and Regulated. (One door from St. Denis Hotel.) ‘ ; ; 
Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 

Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal, desired. Please state reference when ordering, 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO.,| McCAMMON PIANO Co. 


(EsTaBLIsHED 1832.) 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. (Fermerly Albany, N. Y. P 











Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furaishing the Keys, Actions Bammers and Brackets Complete. TH E BS OSTON P| ANO Co., 


Telegraph and R.R. Station ; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ESSEX, COWN. IVORYTTON, CONN. THE BOSTON PIANO. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


—— OUR — 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 
TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.. 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 
qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily regulated 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Nav TORZz. 

















while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
octave organ. Made a specialty by many dealers. 
ADDRESS 


H. LEHR & CO,, easton, pa. * 
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Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

. Grade Instruments. 


apt Cc. A. AHLSTROM, 














= MANUFACTURER, -* 
ESTABLISHED 18765. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Aa Mages 9 our voeags Kays yee Ber ee 
action frame. cast in ene pleon, pareueed al on, ond taaseh. oye, which has 
—— ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





ONCE SAID: “You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 
AB the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 
This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 


have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN (833. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON PIANO, 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


Janome & Som. [SHA0 | GOLE & Sl) GROWN & PATTERSON, 


PLATES, 














$18 & 920 Bast 39th St., New York, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST . aii R te ERT 
GRAND ORGANS: , uisilipaabiaceneoe. : <a 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 


manuals; St. George’s Ch., And Importers of 
h. Y.,4; St. Paul's E. Ch, 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres 
Ch., N. ¥!,3; Brooklyn Taber- ‘ 


nacle, irst Presbyterian 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. | 496 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Bast River, 


San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 


New Or! .3; and Pittsburgh 
RC Cukedni., NEW YORK. 














“4 ? 
sn 


$ 
CTULTZ & BAUER MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














<erem _ SYIMPHONIONS, soxes 
PIANOS. 1 BOXES. 


Most Improved Style Manufactured at Present. 








HE latest novelty in Swiss Music Boxes 
with changeable Steel Plates, by means 

of which thousands of tunes can be played 
upon one instrument instead of the limited 
number possible upon the cylinder system. 
The Stee! Plates represent a tune each. The 
speed is governed by a regulator and there- 
fore the Symphonion is adapted to any 
kind of music, from the most solemn to a 
lively jig. Very sweet tone. Construction 
stronger and simpler than ever made before. 





Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3ist Street, New York. 


_———— 


WORCESTER. 
HL, MASS. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, “Se. ce 
Tuustrated Catalogue and Prive List on Application. T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 
JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 107 E. 14th Street (adjoining Steinway Hall), NEW YORK. 


HANDSOME OAK AND 
WALNUT CASES. 














New Tunes are Constantly Added. 





LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y.= 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed..... Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATAR IAILLS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASS 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


HUBOPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 524d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 


THE 





NEW “XY ORE. 








BRIGGS: 


The Representative Modern PIANO. 


C.C.BRIGGS & CO., arana ana Uprisht Pianos, 


waerg ( Musical Excellence, 
Artistic Design, 
soueit{ Durable Construction, )T#E Sort stor. 


5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 





THERE I$ THE 





New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





eR ET a a A a he aol UO 
NO MAN Tl 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 


No. 20 East 17th Street. 





JAMES M. STARR & Co, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





INDIANA. 


